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Editorial Comment 


CHANGE is a necessary but, in the language of the 
mathematician, not a sufficient condition for prog- 
ress. It is quite obvious 
that no progress can be 
realized without some 
change from the present 
status. Apparently, it is 
not quite so obvious that in many cases a change 
does not bring about improvement nor does it 
give evidence of progress. 

Those who dictate the changes in the styles of 
millinery from year to year make no claim for 
improvement. Theirs is purely a commercial mo- 
tive. The change is sufficiently radical to make 
last year’s hat conspicuous; and, therefore, the 
necessity for a new one produces the desired re- 
sult. 

The automobile manufacturer, in planning the 
next year’s model, is doubtless motivated by one 
desire akin to that of the milliner—a change in 
appearance that ‘dates’ the car. However, in the 
case of the automobile there are other changes. 
Competition demands that there must be improve- 
ment in efficiency, durability, economy, comfort, 
and many other talking points. The manufac- 
turer does not confidently announce that it seems 
perfectly reasonable that certain changes in the 
mechanism will produce greater mileage and in- 
creased durability. On the contrary, many months 
and many thousands of dollars are spent in the 
laboratory and on the testing grounds before the 
public is asked to accept such statements. Many 
tentative changes, after careful experimentation, 
are rejected and are not presented to the public for 
their acceptance or rejection. 

For a third illustration of the relationship be- 
tween change and progress, let us consider med- 
ical practice. The desire for financial returns as 
a motive for devising something new has been 
reduced to a minimum, if still existing to any de- 
gree whatever. Now the paramount issue is serv- 
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ice to mankind. Again months, years, and thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent in laboratory 
experimentation before the general public is even 
allowed to try the perfected hospital procedure or 
new drug. Furthermore, human lives are actually 
sacrificed on the experimental proving ground, as 
in the well-known case of research for the cause 
and control of the spread of yellow fever. It must 
be admitted that at the other extreme some who 
call themselves doctors foist their nostrums upon 
the gullible public with the sole purpose of finan- 
cial gain. 

What should be said concerning change and 
progress in education? In an address before the 
members of the National Education Association 
in 1912, J. A. Shawan who was superintendent of 
schools at Columbus, Ohio, made the following 
statements: 

“Progress is not always marked by innovations. 
New movements are in the direction of progress 
only as they prove themselves helpful and neces- 
sary to the success of the cause to which they be- 
long. . . . In education as in everything else, 
many experiments are futile and lead to nothing. 
. . . Eternal vigilance is the price of educational 
progress. . . . Progress is not measured by the 
number of new enterprises undertaken.” 

My first experience with an innovation that 
promised to mark progress in education was fifty 
years ago, when the superintendent announced 
that research and careful study by leaders in edu- 
cation showed quite conclusively that vertical 
writing was preferable to the Spencerian, prima- 
rily because of its legibility; and, therefore, all 
pupils would be asked to change to the vertical. 
The controversy for and against vertical writing 
continued for a period of approximately ten years. 
One speaker before the National Education As- 
sociation, in 1900, said: 

“Those who make extravagant claims for it 
usually know very little of the other side”—an 
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accusation that might in some cases be applicable 
to advocates of other departures from the routine 
in education. When my handwriting is compared 
with that of those who learned to write before 
1890 or after 1900, I seriously question the 
“progress” brought about by this change. 

A subcommittee of The Committee of Fifteen 
was appointed in 1893 to work on the question of 
“correlation.” This question demanded much at- 
tention during the next eight or ten years. 

Simplified (or phonetic) spelling was in the 
limelight during the first four or five years of this 
century. Prior to that time and up to the present 
date there has been a gradual and justifiable evo- 
lution in spelling but in no manner compazable to 
the radical changes then advocated. 

During this same period, somebody evolved the 
idea that school gardens offered a multitude of 
opportunities for teaching valuable lessons in na- 
ture study, thrift, accounting, health, and sales- 
manship, and other worthwhile experiences. The 
Readers’ Guide shows fifteen articles between 
1900 and 1904. Why was this experiment 
dropped? It still sounds just as feasible as it did 
forty years ago. 

In 1902, David Eugene Smith wrote as follows: 
“Today we hear not a little of ‘the laboratory 
method’ and ‘individual teaching,’ a return to the 
methods of the past, methods in which the inspi- 
ration of community work was wanting, methods 
long since weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.” The laboratory method in the teaching 
of geometry was launched in many “‘progressive 
schools” during the decade following the fore- 
going statement. Mathematics teachers have sal- 
vaged a few good ideas from these experiments, 
but they only slightly resemble the laboratory 
methods of those earlier days. The individual 
method, as exemplified in the Winnetka schools, 
has contributed something to education, but it has 
been “weighed and found wanting’’ according to 
the judgment of most educators. 

Another “change” in the teaching of mathe- 
matics which was supposed to give evidence of 
progress was the introduction of the method of 
Austrian subtraction into American schools. This 
was mentioned as early as 1909, but did not reach 
the peak of its popularity for several years there- 
after. Superintendents who wished to be consid- 
ered up-to-date and progressive introduced it quite 
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generally, but very few teachers of the present 
even know what it is. 

The work of Madame Montessori came to the 
attention of American teachers in 1911. It was 
heralded as a discovery that would revolutionize 
teaching. The Montessori method did have its in- 
fluence and can truly be credited with contributing 
to educational progress; but it did not accomplish 
what its advocates confidently promised. 

The teaching of thrift in the schools appealed 
to many as a real forward step in education. That 
was during the first world war. Many boys and 
girls opened bank accounts, learned actual busi- 
ness methods and experienced the thrill of saving 
and spending their own money. This particular 
experiment was most popular about 1920. Why 
wouldn’t emphasis on thrift be valuable in the 
schools during this present financial unrest? In- 
asmuch as this experiment in thrift education was 
completely abandoned, can we “chalk up” the 
optimistic agitation for thrift in the schools 
twenty-five years ago on the side of progress in 
education? 

The project method was mentioned as early as 
1915. Its popularity grew steadily over a period 
of about ten years. Writers in various fields sang 
its praises until no teacher who could not talk 
fluently concerning its merits was considered pro- 
gressive. Have you heard of the project method 
during the past decade? Perhaps, but it is no 
longer the sine qua non of educational method- 
ology. The contract method has also received at- 
tention and that, in turn, is almost forgotten. The 
unit method for certain subjects has been meeting 
with considerable success and it continues to be 
useful wherever it is applicable. 

Do you remember the socialized recitation as a 
procedure advocated in order to obtain natural ac- 
tivity on the part of the pupil? It placed the 
teacher in the background, improved the self- 
expression of the child, encouraged self-confidence, 
and promised to accomplish wonders. Many maga- 
zine articles between 1919 and 1930 indicated the 
rapid progress of the educative process due to this 
new device. For some reason, this much lauded 
classroom device seems to have been discarded. 
Some excellent points were presented in its de- 
fense. Remnants of the original plan are still in 
use—and profitably. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Educational Guidance Principles 


By DONALD FAULKNER 


HE point of view, the philosophy, which de- 

mands educational guidance as a complement 
to instruction, is based, primarily, on the thesis 
that educational institutions should consider the 
student as a whole. This means that intellectual 
capacities and achievements, taken alone, do not 
provide a picture of the student: it means, further- 
more, that the emotional organization, the physi- 
cal make-up, the vocational interests and possi- 
bilities, the moral and religious tone, the economic 
background, the aesthetic nature of the student 
are factors which cannot be overlooked or even 
minimized. The development of the student as a 
man and as an individual, and not totally as a fu- 
ture scientist, preacher, or farmer, a prospective 
businessman, lawyer, or engineer, is the funda- 
mental objective of that educational scheme which 
places emphasis upon guidance. 

The aim of the school is by this emphasis turned 
from cutting the student material to fit the institu- 
tional program towards selecting, rebuilding, and 
reorganizing the curriculum to meet the needs of 
the student. Essentially this is equivalent to aiding 
the student in taking the greatest advantage of the 
institutional program. 

Guidance has been defined in virtually the same 
terms as education itself; a more practical defini- 
tion is that suggested above: the complement of 
instruction, or the individualizing of education. 
Guidance came into being to help students or- 
ganize, improve, and extend their individual and 
cooperative activities; to help students know them- 
selves, as Socrates no doubt would have put it; 
to relieve their immaturity, which, we are re- 
minded, colleges are prone to prolong. The guid- 
ance function should also tend to coordinate, for 
direct service to the students, the various resources 
of the university—departments, schools, colleges, 
extracurricular activities, laboratories, and service 
activities. 

On the other hand, let us note some of the things 
that guidance is not. Guidance does not aim to 
relieve the students of responsibility for making 
their own choices, for constructing programs of 


* Donald Faulkner is Head of the Department 
of Mathematics and Astronomy, John B. Stet- 
son University, Deland, Florida. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


development and of life. It does not build rules 
and regulations which students will be expected to 
follow blindly, to furnish adult guides whose de- 
cisions are necessarily final. Neither does it leave 
the student adrift, free to do as he may please, or 
to do nothing should he so please. 

The acuteness of the need of American college 
students for guidance was never before so force- 
fully brought into our professorial and adminis- 
trative consciousness. The bitter condemnation by 
industry and by the administrators of the Defense 
Program, of our laxness in aiding students in mak- 
ing better use of the educational facilities at hand, 
is matched only by that of confused graduates fac- 
ing the realities of life which have been sharpened 
by the current social and economic emergency. 

Educational guidance is a phase of personnel 
work. It has been characterized as a complement 
to instruction, both of which look to administration 
for the sinews of existence. Administration exists 
to make effective these two phases of the educa- 
tional process. There are certain other activities of 
the institution with which educational guidance 
must be compared or contrasted in order to gain 
the clearest possible point of view. The construc- 
tion and coordination of curricula, both in broad 
terms of institution and college and of specific 
department and course materials, lays the founda- 
tion for successful or ineffective guidance. The 
building of admission and graduation regulations 
and their application to the individual student are 
at least important adjuncts to the guidance pro- 
gram if they are not definitely phases of guidance. 
Freshman orientation programs can hardly be sep- 
arated from guidance. 

Vocational guidance is often contrasted with 
educational guidance. This is done by those who 
envisage a division between vocation and culture, 
a philosophical schism which few educators can 
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approve. Especially should liberal arts colleges be- 
ware of differentiating between vocational and ed- 
ucational guidance as long as their graduates go 
predominantly into teaching—and their curricu- 
lum has, whether consciously or not, this voca- 
tional objective. Social guidance is often differ- 
entiated and set apart from educational guidance. 
To facilitate administration of the various phases 
of guidance, the direction of the social side of 
campus life is placed in an organization distinct 
from that which is primarily engaged in counsel- 
ing students with reference to their academic 
progress. Other functions of internal administra- 
tion which are closely allied with educational 
guidance, but which are often separated in prac- 
tice, are the supervision of the living arrangements 
of students, the supervision of various forms of 
financial aids, and the placement services. 

Even this hurried review of the nature and the 
scope of educational guidance can hardly fail to 
impress one with the necessity for a clear under- 
standing of the principles by which we would di- 
rect and control this important phase of student 
personnel work in the colleges and universities of 
America. The most efficient method of deriving 
these fundamental principles of personnel admin- 
istration is not as easily determined. In fact, four 
techniques present themselves. The personnel 
practices of certain institutions might be studied 
and, from a composite picture, the principles 
which seem to be of general application might be 
determined. A second method is suggested by the 
appeal to a consensus of expert opinion. By means 
of a questionnaire, a group of men and women in 
key administrative positions of both personnel and 
instruction could be asked to give their considered 
judgments as to certain proposed statements re- 
lating to educational guidance. From their re- 
actions a set of principles would be formulated. 

The third technique is that one so often fol- 
lowed in educational research: a philosophy is 
assumed, upon the basis of which principles of 
guidance would be phrased. The fourth method 
of derivation of a theory of guidance, the one fol- 
lowed in the research preliminary to this paper, 
began with the collection of statements from the 
literature of higher education which defined ex- 
plicit principles of guidance or which implied such 
principles. A number of principles, including 
much contradiction and inconsistency, were de- 
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rived from these statements by the method of 
generalization through condensation.! Out of this 
group, ten which were found to be consistent? 
with a broad and readily acceptable statement of 
democratic philosophy were selected. These ten 
statements are the “principles of educational guid- 
ance’’ which are discussed in this paper. 

The democratic philosophy has come to repre- 
sent a mode of intelligent associated living. It 
places full faith in human intelligence to solve 
the problems of individuals and of groups. It de- 
mands for the individual the largest possible 
number and variety of consciously shared interests, 
and for every group of individuals fullness and 
freedom of action and of interaction with other 
groups. Democracy encourages the creation of 
values by individuals and by groups to which they 
give increasing allegiance. In the light of this 
rather general definition of democratic philosophy, 
the following principles of educational guidance 
were found to be mutually consistent: 


Principle I. Educational guidance should aim at de- 
veloping the individual for useful and intelligent citizen- 
ship, not limiting itself to the selection and training of 
potential leaders. 


No one will deny that the business of the col- 
lege includes the discovery and the development 
of potentialities of intellectual, social, and moral 
leadership; there are those who profess to see the 
business of the college as limited to the attainment 
of such objectives. Educational guidance which 
implements such a view of higher education, lead- 
ing as it does to techniques of limited enrollment 
and deliberate selection and elimination, seems to 
be undemocratic. Democracy has a more urgent 
need for a continuing stream of developing leaders 
than any other form of government; at the same 
time democracy, existing in a mechanistic and 
highly corporate society, cannot reach its goals 
without developing a reflective, critical people, 
armed with necessary informations and skills. De- 
mocracy’s colleges must not only develop leader- 
ship but must also aid every individual to grow 
to his maximum stature in terms of useful and 
intelligent citizenship. 


* Faulkner, Donald, “Generalization Through Condensa- 
tion: A Research Technique,” Educational Research Bulle- 
tin, XTX, No. 7 (Nov. 20, 1940), 492-93. 

* Faulkner, Donald, “Logical Consistency as a Research 
Technique,” Educational Research Bulletin, XX, No. 2 (Feb. 
12, 1941), 42-54. 
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Educational guidance based upon a democratic 
philosophy of education will attempt to discover 
the future statesman, scientist, minister, lawyer, 
engineer, and teacher. At the same time it must 
recognize democracy’s need for citizens serving in 
a multitude of nonprofessional walks of life, 
whose mental capacities may not measure up to 
those demanded in careers of leadership. In con- 
trast to that narrow guidance which suffices when 
the college and the university limit their objectives 
to the training of intellectual leaders, a demo- 
cratic guidance program must envisage all stu- 
dents, including the potential leaders, as citizens 
now and after graduation—citizens who need, and 
for whom society demands of the institution, guid- 
ance in living, sharing, participating with their 
fellowmen. 

Principle II. The policies, rules, and regulations gov- 
erning both the administration and the actual perform- 
ance of educational guidance should be formulated by 
the faculty of the institution. 

There is a basic principle of administration, 
which is often a useful guide in determining the 
optimum allocation of powers, to the effect that 
“Bodies should legislate—never execute; individ- 
uals should execute—never legislate.’’ Policy mak- 
ing requires the deliberation of a group of indi- 
viduals, and the carrying out of laws requires the 
expedition and efficiency which only an individual 
can give. Faculty members are chosen for their 
learning, their knowledge of the educational 
process, and their acquaintance with the nature of 
youth and the nature of that society which gives 
life to the educational institution. The possession 
of such information and characteristics suggests 
that the instructors, collectively in the organized 
faculty body, should be obligated to legislate for 
the educational work of the institution. The more 
Progressive institutions of the land vest in their 
faculties the construction and the coordination of 
curricula, and hence it is only a corollary that the 
policies governing guidance—the complement of 
instruction—should be built by the faculty. 


Principle Ill. Educational guidance must proceed 
upon a complete knowledge of the characteristics of 
the individual student and should take into full con- 
sideration the wide range of individual differences exist- 
ent in any group of students. 


To a very large extent the degree to which a 
student succeeds or fails in attaining the objectives 


for which he entered the college or university de- 
pends upon the individualization of the processes 
used in selecting the institution in the first place, 
in selecting a curriculum to follow, in the selec- 
tion and pursuit of courses, and in the making of 
social contacts on the campus. If student char- 
acteristics were identical or classifiable in certain 
general groups, the importance of guidance would 
be lessened. But no two are alike and we are 
confronted with as many types of students as there 
are individuals. We must discover the character- 
istics of each student and must base the counsel- 
ing program upon this complete and personalized 
information. 

The success of the guidance program depends 
to a large extent upon personal interviews, confer- 
ences, and relationships between student and fac- 
ulty adviser, often consuming hours of time. Ef- 
fective guidance must approach the student as a 
human being, must look for differences instead 
of similarities. Guidance moves in extreme op- 
position to the methods of mass education. It was 
Thorndike who defined guidance as “the scientific 
study of matching the individual differences of 
humans to the differences found in the world.” 


Principle IV. Educational guidance should be given 
in an atmosphere-of student freedom of choice. 

The final decision in social and scholastic mat- 
ters should always rest with the individual con- 
cerned. Counseling services should never savor of 
compulsion, or else the greatest value in guidance 
is lost. For, if the graduate is to exercise wisdom 
in making the decisions of life, the student must 
be given—more, he must be brought to accept— 
the responsibility for every possible choice in his 
student career. Such a program of freedom does 
not mean license; it means, rather, the assump- 
tion of the duty by every student of studying and 
understanding himself and then of acting ac- 
cordingly. Someone has wisely written that higher 
education is faced with the necessity of freeing the 
student so that through making choices he can 
develop those powers of discrimination needed to 
become an intelligent worker in a changing world. 

The relation of adviser and student should 
never be taken lightly by either. Experience has 
shown that Mark Hopkins, the log, and the boy 
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do not constitute a school in its fullest interpreta- 
tion. But happy and fortunate is the college lad 
- or lassie who has some great and good teacher to 
guide him in making his choices, with perfect 
freedom to take or reject the advice, and to help 
him enjoy full advantage of his opportunities. 

Principle V. Student counseling should be carried on 
by instructors chosen for their special qualifications and 
training in personnel work, aided and coordinated by a 
staff of personnel specialists. 

Many writers on higher educational administra- 
tion feel that the proper person to advise students 
are the instructors. This is acceptable perhaps, in 
the case of a student who has made a wise voca- 
tional choice, and when the instructor is the stu- 
dent’s major professor. However, for other 
students, the solution of academic, social, and vo- 
cational problems requires that the faculty mem- 
ber possess certain special qualifications and a deep 
interest in the student as an individual. This 
means that, for primary counseling of students, a 
group of instructors should be selected on the basis 
of their interest in and knowledge of personnel 
work and their knowledge of broad fields of pro- 
fessional and vocational work. Moreover, they 
must be furnished with all necessary specialized in- 
formation as to the student’s characteristics and 
also as to the needs and requirements of various 
fields of study. 

Anyone who has worked with college in- 
structors in guidance work will understand the 
need for coordinating the services of these highly 
trained individuals. A central clearinghouse for 
information on students, on careers, on institu- 
tional offerings, on the most effective techniques 
of personnel work, and on the results of previous 
conferences and interviews is a necessity for effec- 
tive guidance. Trained specialists in personnel 
work are needed to coordinate as well as to supple- 
ment the efforts of the carefully selected in- 
structors. 

Principle VI. All student personnel records and re- 
ports should be centralized in one office, and should be 


convenient and available to all instructors assigned to 
the counseling of students. 


The guidance program should be coordinated 
through the centralization of records for three very 
sound reasons. First, through a central clearing- 
house a great deal of duplication of effort may be 
avoided. Cumulative academic records of stu- 


dents, including medical, social, vocational, and 
avocational information, will point out to the 
counselor and to the specialists the needs of the 
student, and will at least minimize the amount of 
going over the same ground. Second, centraliza- 
tion of records will assure that many students who 
need advice but do not seek it, or whose overt acts 
do not call attention to their needs, will not be 
overlooked. Third, centralized personnel records 
will make available to interested parties all data 
gathered in a great variety of ways. Guidance is, 
of all administrative functions, the newest and 
the one most dependent upon evaluation and re- 
search. Studies of guidance theories and tech- 
niques are valid to the degree that they are based 
upon actual case histories; the aid such research 
gives personnel work depends upon the data 
gathered in actual counseling situations and made 
available to the investigators. Other functions of 
internal administration which are closely depend- 
ent upon personnel records include the formula- 
tion of the statement of institutional aims and 
objectives, the building of policies for the educa- 
tional work of the institution, building the budget, 
educational and administrative research, and the 
building of curricula. 


Principle VII. Educational guidance should be closely 
coordinated with vocational and social counseling, the 
placement services, the administration of admissions, of 
financial aids to students, and of the living arrangements 
of students, not unified necessarily, however, into a 
single personnel service. 


Centralization of the records and coordination 
of the various personnel services are characteristics 
of the entire personnel program of the college 
which are accepted by a large majority of adminis- 
trators and writers on the subject. When the ques- 
tion of centralization of control is projected into 
the scene, unanimity disappears. There are some 
who claim that the full fruition of the personnel 
idea necessitates the creation of a new administra- 
tive office, that of personnel director, under whose 
control all phases of the personnel program would 
be administered. There are many arguments of 
great weight which support the decentralization of 
control, with the centralization or coordination, 
only, of recording and function. Whether or not 
the placement of college students, to pick one 
example, should be concentrated in one central 
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organization is, and has been for years a moot 
question. Inquiries received by members of the 
faculty, to whom there is every reason to believe 
employers should resort, can often be disposed of 
by direct action of the professor, with the aid of 
the cumulative records of the registrar's office or 
the placement bureau. Advisers of students upon 
social relations will in all probability act more ef- 
fectively if left free to deal with their charges with- 
out supervision, and without too close unification 
with vocational and other phases of guidance. 


Principle VIII. The administration of educational 
guidance should make definite provision for follow-up 
interviews to check on the reaction of the student to 
the advice given. 


It is said that one of the weakest points in coun- 


seling as practiced in American institutions of 


higher learning is that inadequate attention is paid 
to checking the effectiveness of interviews between 
student and adviser. The matters which individual 
students bring to conferences are often of ex- 
tremely complex nature and may require help and 
encouragement over a period of time. Every coun- 
selor should arrange for later conferences in 
which to follow up the advice given and to re- 
inforce the decisions reached. The development 
of a situation in a student's life may in a few days 
or weeks significantly change the course which he 
should follow, and only by keeping in close touch 
with the student can an adviser be of greatest help. 


Principle IX. The administration of educational guid- 
ance should make definite provision for following up all 
students who withdraw or fail to reregister in the insti- 
tution. 

Democracy demands that its higher educational 
institutions serve both the individual and society 
and, by interpretation, that its personnel workers 
make available these services to the greatest num- 
ber of individuals. When a student withdraws or 
fails to reregister it is well within the domain of 
the guidance services of the college to question 
whether or not its obligation to the individual or 
at least to society which supports the institution 
has been fully discharged. Inquiry may determine 
that circumstances within the control of the insti- 
tution have caused the disruption. If so, and if 
the individual is capable of benefiting from that 
type of development which the institution offers, 
the guidance workers should use their services 


to alleviate the untoward circumstances, and aid 
the student to take further advantage of the re- 
sources of the institution. Several universities and 
technical schools report that the checking up of 
non-reregistrants has been the means of retaining 
many promising students who otherwise would 
have discontinued their education. 

Principle X. Educational guidance should endeavor 
to develop the experimental attitude in academic work 
and in life, as well as in the guidance relations. 

The guidance program should aim toward the 
development of the experimental attitude in the 
advisory work of every faculty member and per- 
sonnel officer. Only thus can students be led to 
face their educational, social, and vocational prob- 
lems in the attitude that solutions of life’s prob- 
lems are to be found in the reconstruction of 
experience. Critical, reflective thinking by every 
individual is the technique, the method, by which 
democracy discovers its values. Hence the in- 
structor or the guidance specialist who makes 
decisions, or leads a student to make decisions ac- 
cording to some absolute, tradition, or formula 
and without reference to the student’s background 
is not carrying forward in that student's life the 
development of a viewpoint oriented to democ- 
racy. Example is everywhere vouchsafed to be 
more powerful than precept, and so personnel re- 
lations which are guided by blind devotion to tra- 
dition and ceremony foster the building of further 
fetishes, and drive into the background the scien- 
tific attack on life’s problems. 


CONCLUSION 


Educational guidance exists as a function of the 
internal administration of the higher institution 
of learning in order that the learning processes 
may be individualized. It calls the attention of 
the institution to the varied individual differences 
in the student body. It refuses to be separated 
from instruction, desiring its functioning to be car- 
ried on by those who also teach. It refuses to de- 
generate into compulsion, demanding the fullest 
possible freedom for the student. Guidance recog- 
nizes its specialized features and its need for co- 
ordination and similar services of the institution. 
It recognizes also its transitional, developing na- 
ture, and looks to educational research and evalu- 
ation to chart its further growth and extension. 
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HE attitude of college faculties toward counsel- 
ing or personnel work varies from positive re- 
jection and ridicule to enthusiastic endorsement 
and unquestioned acceptance. A few typical fac- 
ulty reactions are indicated below: 


NEGATIVE REACTIONS 


1. Personnel emphasis is just a fad that will 
blow over as other fads have done. 

2. If a student gets his lessons that is all that is 
important for him. 

3. Advising the student is doing things for him 
that he should do himself. 

4. Guidance may have some value but it should 
be cared for in the various departments. 

5. Intelligence tests do not determine the stu- 
dent's grade reliably. 

6. Achievement tests do not seem to help much. 

7. This emphasis upon the student’s past record 
is secondary. His college record depends upon 
what he wants to make of himself anyway. 

8. There are too many “spoon-fed” methods 
these days. 

9. Why spend so much time on poor students? 
They should not be in college if they cannot pass 
their work. 

FAVORABLE REACTIONS 


1. The individual and his future is the only 
criterion for education. 

2. Any curriculum that does not put the indi- 
vidual completely at the center of the curriculum 
is outmoded. 

3. These subject-matter teachers do not realize 
how far they are behind the times. 

4. The giving of many tests is very significant 
whether any skilled use is made of them or not. 

5. Personnel work is simply good education. 

6. What good is a lot of memorized subject 
matter if it is not related to the interest and pos- 
sible skills of the student? 

7. Helping the student to discover a worthy life 


* The material on which this paper is based was presented 
before the annual session of the Iowa Academy of i Science, 
April 25, 1941, at Simpson College. 
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purpose is essential to enthusiastic educational en- 
deavor. 
8. Student mortality is often caused by ill 


‘health, home crisis, economic limitations, emo- 


tional immaturity, rather than by low intelligence. 

9. Many able students are not going to col- 
lege, but many with poor educational equipment 
are going. Hence the need for sound educational 
advising. 

10. Some students are setting their goals too 
high and others not high enough. 

Educational leaders are compelled to take some 
position on curricular aspects of guidance pro- 
cedures. Curriculums, according to Bower and 
Emme,* reveal trends that have been evolving 
over a long period of time. At one time the value 
of certain subjects as ‘‘mental discipline’ was em- 
phasized and students were required to “train 
their minds,”’ but today the experience, need, and 
interests of learners play a large part in determin- 
ing what subjects are to be taught and what pro- 
cedures are to be used in mastering them. 

Thus guidance and vital educational leadership 
have at least two factors in common, the student 
who is immersed in the process, and the process 
itself. And the student is the center of reference 
in both of them. On the basis of this fact the re- 
search here assembled is based. 

In making this study, the writer limited the 
scope to: 

1. Related educational findings of guidance sig- 
nificance. 

2. Guidance findings related to educational 
procedures on the secondary level. 

Throughout the study he has sought to indicate: 

1. Prevailing emphasis in guidance procedures. 

2. Significant guidance trends. 


SENSING STUDENT NEEDS 


The many aspects of college life present a com- 
plex background for the guidance to be given by 
the teacher or specialist-guidance officer. Some 
schools are beginning to develop certain of the 
specialized functions but the teaching-guidance 
combination, though failing at many points, is 
dominant. 

Good teaching is still the most important 
factor in a good school. Houston'® finds that, 
unless teachers offer well-planned instruction and 
are genuinely interested in students, they will have 
little opportunity to become counselors. He adds 
that the teacher should take the responsibility of 
relating as far as possible the subject of instruc- 
tion to vocation, leisure time, and other adult needs 
and interests. 

The sincere professional ability to sense student 
needs is emphasized by O’Shea.?2 He reports that 
a Midwestern group of thirty college psychiatrists 
and clinical psychologists have met regularly for 
the past four years, thinking through such topics 
as: types of students needing most help, criteria 
for excluding students from college, responsibility 
of the college toward the excluded ones, coopera- 
tion with the administration and counselors, etc. 
Many other guidance conferences and organiza- 
tions are sincerely trying to understand the guid- 
ance process. 


PURPOSE OF GUIDANCE 


Who goes to college? Pressey?® warns that 
some people should set their goals higher than 
they do, but other persons’ goals should be lower. 
Educational goals should be determined on the 
basis of the ability and opportunity of the indi- 
vidual to be over- or under-motivated. Jordan? 
reports on the records of 15,000 high school 
seniors in the North Carolina high school senior 
examination. Those students going to college had 
higher grades; it was also shown that thousands of 
able students were not going to college and that 
thousands with poor ability were undertaking 
higher education. 

Trabue,*4 in another study, points out varied 
functions of guidance such as: efficient instruction, 
measurement of and advising on abilities, health 
diagnosis, emotional maturity, etc. An important 
function, he adds, is to place “emphasis upon inte- 
grated personalities.” 


A GUIDANCE VIEW OF EDUCATION 


TYPES OF HUMAN NEED 


Brumbaugh and Haggerty,‘ in their annual re- 
port to the North Central Association, reveal the 
encouraging news that almost half of all accredited 
institutions (45.03 per cent) prefer a body of stu- 
dents representative of the United States as a 
whole. Emme?! found that a study of a freshman 
class revealed nineteen areas of student difficulty. 
In the order of greatest frequency of occurrence, 
outstanding areas were as follows: academic; re- 
ligion; teachers; economic; library; educational 
advising; personal student relations; athletics; vo- 
cation; rooming; social and amusement activities; 
relation to other races and colleges; home; health; 
relation with teachers outside of class. Students 
usually report difficulties in the selection of courses 
and failure therein, in study habits, concentra- 
tion, note taking and examinations, and also re- 
port problems peculiar to particular departments. 
Stuit®? studied the performances on the Iowa 
qualifying examination of majors in various aca- 
demic departments. He found a variety of inter- 
ests among majors in the various departments and 
that this information was valuable in counseling 
the student concerning the choice of major. Aca- 
demic aspects of student adjustment are likewise 
revealed by Smeltzer.2® Students were asked to 
consider the total range of their difficulties. It 
was found that the group of difficulties directly 
related to instruction was of greatest importance 
to them. 

Winston** investigated the factors of student 
adjustment and selected the factors of economic 
security, delayed matriculation, and uncertainty of 
vocational choice as being very important. It was 
pointed out that these are frequently overlooked 
in guidance procedures. Goetsch!*® discovered 
the importance of the economic factor in a study 
of 1,023 high school graduates of Milwaukee. 
Forty-two per cent were not in school; of the six 
hundred and two not in school, seventy per cent 
indicated that they would be if a complete scholar- 
ship could be provided. More than three out of 
four gave economic reasons for discontinuing their 
education. 

Student relationship to home is too frequently 
overlooked in educational procedures and guid- 
ance. Tests have been devised to measure this re- 
lationship.!? Students are not in agreement in 
their attitudes toward both parents. Some indi- 
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cate dislike while others go to the other extremes 
and reveal overaffection and dependence. Help- 
ing the student to solve these relationships is a dif- 
ficult task even for those skilled in personal coun- 
seling. Suffice it here to point out something of 
the delicate nature of this early parent-student re- 
lationship. Liss? finds that the home experiences 
of love, affection, and understanding develop se- 
curity in the child. Bender? tells us that children 
need a great deal more love and warmth from the 
world and from adults than we are accustomed 
to giving them. Children are not spoiled by af- 
fection and attention, but by infantile parents who 
indulge themselves by giving the child attention 
when it pleases them and holding it back when it 
displeases them; who do not consider the child’s 
developmental needs, and who admire the child 
not for its own sake but for theirs. This means that 
some of the so-called wonderful parent-and-stu- 
dent love relationships are based on mere parental 
selfishness. In this area the counselor finds one 
of his greatest difficulties in attempting to help 
the student. 

Closely allied with the above, but not bounded 
by it, are the emotional problems of students. 
Prescott?5 is the first educator to specialize on this 
aspect of the educational process. He points out 
the emotional needs of learners. Zachry*® main- 
tains there are two emotional needs of primary 
importance: the need of the individual to feel 
that he has achieved acceptably, and the need to 
feel wanted and secure with other persons. It is 
emphasized that people of all ages must be able 
to feel that they are contributing to their group, 
that they are secure in friendship and affection, 
and that they have a meaningful place in the home 
and the community. 

Where the emphasis is on general counseling, 
acute student problems are likely to be overlooked. 
In one large state university it was stated that of- 
ficials did not discover as many as ten students 
each year with serious personality difficulties. But 
Chassell® reports, on the basis of two years of con- 
sulting experience in a women’s college, that ap- 
proximately ten to twenty-five per cent of the stu- 
dents need expert advice; that many of the dif- 
ficulties resolve into deep personality problems. 
And the efforts of both faculty members and par- 
ents are needed to produce wholesome student 
adjustment. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


Sprague*® looks at student adjustment from the 
standpoint of clinical procedures and psychiatric 
approaches. He feels that psychiatry has moved 
ahead to such an extent that a classification of 
problems would be very useful. He submits the 
following classification based on many years of 
experience: (1) Intellectual problems; (2) School 
placement and adjustment; (3) Problems of spe- 
cial mental capacities, interests, disabilities; (4) 
Emotion and personality; (5) Objectives, ideals, 
beliefs, unenlightenment; (6) Social and recrea- 
tional adjustment; (7) Physical; (8) Psychosis. 


UNDERSTANDING HUMAN NATURE 


The ability to understand the complete per- 
sonality of an individual is a skill 
very few. Emotion, intelligence, social values, 
purposes, motivation—these are but a few of the 
many aspects of a given individual to be considered 
if complete counseling is to take place. What con- 
fusion exists at this point! Physicians admit that a 
great many of the patients coming to them reveal 
no organic difficulty upon examination. Blalock? 
asserts that one-third of the patients at his clinic 
present no primary physical illness. Likewise, the 
true cause of a student's difficulty or complaint is 
often highly involved for the counselor. Symp- 
toms are confused with causes: Sometimes ad- 
ministrative officers take student reports at their 
face value, although the motive underlying that 
given by the student as a face-saving device may 
be something altogether different. O'Shea?! em- 
phasizes the fact that the psychologist is probably 
best fitted to act as a pivot and integrating factor 
in such student situations. This may be true, but 
every teacher and every person on the staff of an 
educational institution has a definite responsibility 
for the total personnel program. 


PERSONALITY FACTORS 


It is easy for educators to become certain of the 
desirability of various practices and viewpoints. 
It has been generally assumed by thoughtful edu- 
cators that extracurricular activities should be 
limited. And there are reasons for this position. 
But Wilkins*¢ at Oberlin found no evidence that 
the work of seniors holding many offices had suf- 
fered thereby. Phi Beta Kappa members were 
more active than others in organizations. Studies 
of student employment, campus work, N. Y. A., 
and other forms of activity, make the educator duly 
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cautious regarding some of the previously accepted 
views. 

Interests indicated by students are sometimes 
taken as basic guides in student counseling. Pint- 
ner and Forlano,?* in their study of dominant 
interests and personality characteristics, noted that 
high interest groups tended to be less neurotic, but 
found no clear-cut patterns of maladjustment. Re- 
search need not be cited to point out the value of 
individual achievement in personality adjustment. 


GUIDANCE METHODS 


Wrenn,*® in his critical evaluation of the guid- 
ance movement, makes it clear that improvement 
is possible. He points out that the survey method 
might be used; cross-section studies could be made; 
developmental studies could be extended over 
a long period—these would show the weakness 
and strength of personnel procedures. Strom- 
berg*! reports that guidance is not an art of patient 
listening and giving anecdotal advice. Nor is de- 
partmental advising the best procedure, where all 
members of the department advise students ac- 
cording to mechanical assignment, regardless of 
the quality of help given. 

Lowrey 18 points out the value of a combination 
of environmental and direct approaches to per- 
sonal guidance. The value of tests is a topic which 
need not be discussed here. Cureton? emphasizes 
that the validity of all mental hygiene and ad- 
justment inventories is doubtful and great caution 
should be used in interpreting interest-pattern 
tests. Certainly no one should place any credence 
in any test until he understands its reliability and 
validity, its appropriateness for his situation, its 
previous use elsewhere, and then interprets its 
results with care. 

Darley® urges the establishment of a systematic 
case study which should include analysis of tests, 
grades, achievement, abilities, personality, etc.; 
definition of the problems of the student; and or- 
ganization of the record. Dunlap?® says the suc- 
cess of the program depends upon the training 
of advisers and counselors, and the giving of suf- 
ficient time for individual analysis, discussion, and 
decision. Poffenberger?+ suggests that a profes- 
sional group ought to evolve in this new field—one 
which has been trained in the essential skills of 
psychiatry, psychology, and social work. Perhaps 
this process would professionalize guidance work, 


but the idea emphasizes the many and varied func- 
tions of advising. 

Something should be done about individual stu- 
dent difficulties. For example, Ullman** worked 
with the problem of stagefright among musicians. 
All known cues for stagefright were eliminated 
and then negatively adapted to the subjects. Two 
musicians who suffered greatly from stagefright 
were instructed to perform upon a different in- 
strument in new surroundings. Later an audience 
of one person was used and still later informal 
groups served as audiences. Confidence was grad- 
ually built up until the normal audience situation 
could be faced. 


COUNSELING LEADERSHIP 


The counselor has a definite relationship with 
the students in his classes and with other stu- 
dents. Taft** discusses this function. The taking 
and giving of help are seen as two opposite but 
complementary currents in a single complex proc- 
ess. Counseling prescribes that the counselor give 
specific and personal information, but at the same 
time that he be objective in the procedure, while 
maintaining a sincere interest in the student’s wel- 
fare. This balance is difficult to acquire. Meek*® 
relates effective teaching to the counseling func- 
tion by emphasizing skill in discovering, recogniz- 
ing, and interpreting individual needs in guidance 
work. Quick?? emphasizes the importance of in- 
service training for the counselor. Courses in psy- 
chology, sociology, economics, history, and govern- 
ment are prerequisites. For faculty members who 
become counselors, Miller?° recommends that a 
credit course in counseling be given, preferably 
under the direction of the psychology department. 
Mature student counselors might be required to 
follow the same procedure. The Michigan Psycho- 
logical Association went into this matter carefully 
and approved the following report as presented 
by Green:!# (1) The desired undergraduate pro- 
gram is a broad one, including more study of 
sciences and languages than arts or historical sub- 
jects. (2) It should include fifteen courses in 
psychology, five in social science, three in medi- 
cine, and five in languages and sciences. 

Qualifications of counselors may vary but 
Raphael?® reports that the counselors should be 
well-balanced, broadly educated, humanly under- 
standing individuals, and sympathetic in any situ- 
ation. 


EVALUATION 


The chief test of personnel procedures is: Were 
students reliably informed and guided? Cole® 
evaluated a boy’s guidance club program. One 
hundred members of a boy’s club who asked for 
vocational guidance were checked five years later. 
They were compared with a control group of one 
hundred members of the club who had received no 
guidance. The group receiving the guidance ex- 
celled in length of school attendance, grades, level 
of occupational status reached, job satisfaction, 
earnings, and extent of employment. Likewise, 
Williamson and Bordin** compared a control 
group with four hundred and five freshman men 
and women who received advice during 1933-36. 
One year later, eighty per cent of the counseled 
had achieved satisfactory adjustment as against 
sixty-six per cent of the control (uncounseled) 
group. Counseled students obtained better grades 
also. 

Finally, it should be remembered that counsel- 
ing demands skill and is not work that “just any- 
one” can perform. Darley® made a study of test- 
ing and advising in which clinical data were used 
to evaluate test findings. Percentages of clinical 
diagnosis which confirmed deviated test results 
range from twenty and four tenths per cent to 
fifty-two and two tenths per cent for men and 
from twenty-one and six tenths per cent to forty- 
five and seven tenths per cent for women; the 
clinical diagnosis confirmed the test results on 
home adjustment among both men and women 
strongly. He concludes that the use of existing test 
scores requires skilled interpretation and reliable 
counseling judgment rather than mechanical use 
of the scores as a basis of guidance work. 

Thus, it is seen that the scope of vital education 
can be enlarged to include guidance views and 
practices. And guidance, worthy of the name, is 
good education. Each is an integral part of the 
other. 
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Field Trips for Teachers 


By JOSEPH J. ROMODA 


HE Commission on Teacher Education of the 

American Council on Education and The 
Open Road, Inc., cooperated with several colleges 
during the summer of 1940 in non-research types 
of field courses. Teachers and others associated 
in these courses see in them tremendous possibility 
for teacher development. 

For fifteen years, prior to the outbreak of the 
present European war, The Open Road was prin- 
cipally engaged in organizing European field trips. 
From the start it has been a non-profit organiza- 
tion, assisting educational institutions in conduct- 
ing field excursions. Currently, this organization 
is devoting itself primarily to the development of 
field courses in American problems. 

One of these field trips was conducted by the 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, and 
dealt with social problems in the Great Plains and 
Rocky Mountain area of Colorado. This article 
will attempt (1) to describe the opportunities 
open to teachers in the Colorado field experience, 
and (2) to give some evidence of how meaningful 
these experience opportunities were to the teachers 
on the trip. One purpose of the article is to point 
out that this type of course has great possibility 
for development of better teachers. 

A committee submitted a report, one time, to 
President Lincoln, regarding a new piece of ord- 
nance. It was voluminous, and Lincoln threw it 
down in disgust, remarking that when a man was 
sent out to buy a horse he was to report on the 
horse’s points and not to give a description of each 
hair in his tail. Lincoln’s suggestions will be fol- 
lowed in this report.? 


I. GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


The students studied in five communities and 
areas, each of which had specific sets of problems. 
Walden, in the North Park area, was studied for 
the light it might shed on the problems of the cat- 
tle industry. Johnstown, Colorado, provided pos- 


*Complete evaluation data on this and other trips is on 
file at the office of Dr. Louis Raths, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University. 


* Joseph ]. Romoda is Instructor in the School 
of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N.Y. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


sibilities for investigation of typical problems con- 
nected with the beet sugar industry, irrigation, and 
Spanish-American labor. Erie, Colorado, being 
the center of the lignite coal industry, had its own 
problems dealing with competition with other in- 
dustries, union labor, and social living in a min- 
ing area. Cripple Creek and Victor, Colorado, 
destined to be ever-famed in the saga of gold, and 
now gaining renewed prominence as the result 
of the increased price of gold, gave the students a 
chance to become acquainted with the vestiges of 
frontier life and actual gold mining. Finally, 
Baca County and particularly Springfield, its 
county seat, were veritably overflowing with prob- 
lems rising from the dust bowl, including the ef- 
fects of a semi-arid climate on people who were 
trying to eke out a living under conditions of ques- 
tionable farm practice which resulted in dust 
storms and laid waste thousands of acres of land. 

The course took six weeks, more than four of 
which were spent completely away from the 
campus. Students traveled in two rented sedans, 
covering approximately 3,000 miles. Several side 
trips were scheduled, such as an excursion into 
Estes Park, a short mountain climb, a fourteen- 
mile horseback ride, a trip to Central City for an 
operetta, and attendance at a rodeo. Scenic attrac- 
tions were amazing, and included towering moun- 
tains such as Long’s Peak and Pike's Peak, the Gar- 
den of the Gods, the grandeur of mountain travel, 
the geographical isolation of the North Park area, 
the vastness of the Plains, and the tragedy of the 
Dust Bowl. 


II. ACCEPTANCE OF OPPORTUNITIES 


In visits to these five communities, students en- 
countered scores of social problems of varying 
magnitude and importance. We know that to be 
meaningful, opportunities must be accepted. Such 
acceptance might take the form of remembrance, 
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of comment, and of attempted solution. This is 
to say that the golden opportunities laid before 
students by educators necessitate attention to that 
aged statement, “You can lead a horse to water 
but you cannot make him drink.” 

Let us describe in some detail one of the major 
social problems studied and the lesser problems 
of which it is composed: 

Problems of the Lignite Coal Mining Industry. 
The students lived among and studied these prob- 
lems in Erie, Colorado, and vicinity. In four small 
groups, they lived for a week in the homes of the 
mayor, a labor union official, a school superintend- 
ent, and a mine worker. This proved to be an 
excellent starting point for study. 


Early in the stay, visits were made to several — 


coal mines. In two instances, a few articles of 
miner’s dress and equipment were donned and 
students were taken down several hundred feet 
into mines to see actual mining operations and to 
get the “feel” of lignite mining. Company houses, 
unpainted, squat, cheap, sitting mutely near some 
of the coal mines, highlighted housing conditions. 

Mexican labor, referring to itself as ‘“Spanish- 
American” out of pride for an adopted country, 
gathered itself into a colony near one coal mine. 
These adopted sons, living in shacks made of mud 
bricks, carbide cans and old sheets of tin, lolled 
listlessly in a hot sun whose rays were unbroken 
by clouds or natural shade. Dogs, old autos, poor 
sanitation, roofs held down by stone and insulated 
with loose dirt helped complete such unforget- 
table pictures: 

The students saw that as Colorado coal mines 
are worked out, they are dynamited, with the re- 
sult that the earth on the surface is gashed, cracked, 
and irregularly depressed; thus the surface is 
ruined for farming. It took no strong “social 
conscience” to see problems here. 

Coal mine officials played teaching roles to these 
teachers on the spot. Production charts, conserva- 
tion of natural resources, private and corporate 
ownership, labor problems—these and many other 
points were discussed. Other “faculty members” 
in this area were a local minister, a school super- 
intendent, law enforcement agents, the village 
doctor, the mayor, the banker, a leading farmer. 
Each in his own way shed light on social problems 
in the area. The local Lions Club held a special 
Picnic meeting so that community folk and stu- 
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dents could get together socially. Visits were made 
to farms, the school, and the church. 

It was the practice of Marshall C. Miller, the 
instructor of this field course, to call a summary 
discussion meeting every few days in order to 
draw together the loose ends and to bring thus 
into array the smaller problems so that their inter- 
relationships were evident to all. 

Such was the opportunity offered by one of the 
five community areas studied. Each area had its 
own problems, its own scenic and thrilling ex- 
periences, its own character and characters. Of 
course, threads of some similarity bound all five 
areas together and the summary discussions were 
intended to help in this. 

During the six weeks, subject matter was gained 
from approximately one hundred speakers, most 
of whom were natives of the locality; from books, 
periodicals, government bulletins, local news- 
papers; through visitations, trips, lifelike experi- 
ences; and through informal association with the 
local citizenry. 

All in all, each student had opportunity to learn 
much. Many facts of geography, geology, history, 
economics, science, botany, and sociology came to 
their attention in such a way that they were re- 
lated to ever larger problems. Much of the data, 
as for example that concerning tenant farming, 
Mexican labor, etc., was emotionally charged, and 
the resulting attitudes, opinions, and thinking 
varied widely. This social interplay of ideas, facts, 
and attitudes was a vital part of the course. 

The tremendous richness of opportunity re- 
minds one of the pioneer’s cry that “opportunity 
knocks but once—but out here she goes after you 
with a club.” 

The evidence that students accepted many of 
the opportunities takes many forms. Some indexes 
of such “‘acceptance’’ are emotional content in 
student reports; suggested solutions to problems; 
and comments indicating that the student would 
like to have spent more time in study—axnsatisfied 
learning desires. There was much such evidence 
brought out by evaluational procedures used on 
the trip. The following quotations of different 
students’ opinions are illustrative. 


The greed for gold spoils and poisons human rela- 
tionship. For instance the exploitation of the gambling 
instinct of the worker enables the operator to create 
such a wicked category as the split check leases of labor. 
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It is strange that almost all persons interviewed by 
us shared the same strange pride in living in a “white 
man’s camp” using even the same pattern of expression. 
(Concerning Cripple Creekers and Negroes, Chinese, 
and white foreigners. ) 


Why do the people in these hot regions do so little 
for preventing suffering from heat? In other countries 
they build houses with thick stone walls, wooden win- 
dow shutters, and similar implements for preserving 
cool air inside of the house. Average Italian and Yugo- 
slavian people are hardly richer than the Colorado pop- 
ulation. It seems, therefore, not a matter of spending 
money, but an astonishing indifference to heat on the 
part of the Colorado people. 


The sheep rancher’s discussion caused me to change 
my attitude toward sheep raising and to see that there 
is a lot of false propaganda against that business. 


Cripple Creek is a community built on hope. (gold) 


Many otherwise decent people seem not to worry 
much about violence, a vice in a mining camp. 


During a talk by the welfare director, the old prob- 
lem came up—‘Could reliefers find work?” “Well, not 
all could find work here, but some could go other 
places.” 


After talking to the ministers of two churches in the 
community, it was evident how inadequately the church 
situation in this community was being handled. This 
condition could be improved by having one community 
church or, if not that, a coordinated program by all 
churches . . . on a broadminded basis (present leaders 
too narrow in viewpoints). 


It continues to be my conviction that the morale of 
the people receiving relief from the government is con- 
tinually declining. I favor the requirement that they 
do some work around their homes. 


The problems of the Mexican, such as part-time em- 
ployment, small salary, one-skill labor, racial dis- 
crimination, inability to understand the value of money, 
and poor future employment outlook due to replace- 
ment of labor by machines, are very real and discourag- 
ing in outlook. 


I learned that many different labels were used on 
the same canned milk—a commercial racket. (Same 
is true of canned vegetables. ) 


We drove over the dust bowl area and saw what was 
being done to rehabilitate the soil. We saw such things 
as terracing, contour plowing, strip crops, growing of 
cover crops. We saw crops of broomcorn, grama 
grass, sudan grass, some wheat. We saw a portion of 
the land as it was a few years ago, exposed and shift- 
ing; and dugout farm houses now deserted. We saw 
the tragedies of man’s exploitation of the soil. 

The problem of youth finding an outlet and an eco- 
nomic status in the community might be solved by bet- 
ter education and by breaking up of ranches into small 
economic units, also, by more agricultural education. 


FIELD TRIPS FOR TEACHERS 
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The beet sugar laborers’ problems hinge to some great 
extent around their exploitation by farmers. These la- 
borers need education, organization, and leadership. 

Students were asked to indicate what activities 
they would have liked to pursue further had they 
more time. Some of these follow: 

To work on the problem of the future of Northern 
Colorado as a result of the Grand Lake water diversion 
project. 

To have worked on the problem of social conflicts 
and boy-girl relations in this community. 

To have talked to less prosperous ranchers. 

To follow further the feelings of people about the 
exploitation of the Spanish-American worker. 

To have found out more about the coal strikes. 


III. Finpincs ABouT YOUTH 


In every one of the communities, at least half 
of the speakers were plied with questions about 
the youth of the vicinity. What were the oppor- - 
tunities for them? Did youth stay in the com- 
munity? Were there any problems of delinquency? 
Were many of them unemployed? These ques- 
tions were typical. Unique experiments were en- 
countered and some of them seemed so important 
to one student that she wrote a paper on “Youth 
in the Community.” 

One such social experiment revolved around 
an old-time minor league ball player, named Jud 
Martin, who for twenty years has been helping 
develop good citizens in Johnstown, Colorado. 
Practically every boy in town has come under his 
influence through an athletic program which fea- 
tures softball played on an athletic field. This field 
is modeled after a big-league ball park, with night 
lighting, electric score board, dugouts, and grand- 
stand. Teams are developed for boys of various 
age groups. Drinking, smoking, dishonesty, bad 
language, and membership on a Martin team don’t 
go together, as shown by the fact that boys are 
sometimes asked to turn in their suits. Social pres- 
sure, gradually developed over a period of years, 
does the rest. Here is effective leadership for the 
youth at a time when the school has no hold—dur- 
ing the summers. In due appreciation of his civic 
contribution, the adults of Johnstown elected 
Martin as mayor, over his protest. 

Barbara Hamilton came home to Victor, Colo- 
rado, in the mid-winter of 1937 and became in- 
terested in helping to provide worth-while social 
and group experiences for boys under 14. In rapid 
succession, a club was developed; hockey, football, 
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and baseball teams were organized; parties and 
picnics were given; and self-government was estab- 
lished. The community adults soon took consid- 
erable interest by offering services, transportation, 
and some financial support. Miss Hamilton's 
success with these boys encouraged the superin- 
tendent of schools to offer her a position. 

People like these highlighted youth and their 
problems to the study group. These are people 
enthusiastically working with honest-to-goodness 
problems. Contact with them has a contagious ef- 
fect. Such youth study certainly was not a series 
of cold studies in cold books, but a human study 
of youngsters and their leaders. 

Every community had youth problems and 
ample time was spent in getting acquainted with 
them through local leaders and observation. The 
teachers on the trip were thus able to get new ideas 
and have some old convictions about youth re- 
furbished. 


A Guidance View 


(Continued from page 12) 
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Editorial Comment 
(Continued from page 2) 


F. Louis Soldan, superintendent of schools in 
St. Louis in an address before the National Edu- 
cation Association in 1901, in answering the crit- 
ics who accused educators of being faddists, made 
the following statements concerning fads: 

“A school fad might be defined as a persistent 
departure from educational common sense. Single 
errors constitute no fad. A fad is a defect which 
is systematized. It is error masking as achieve- 
ment or progress. . . . The idea of fad often car- 
ries with it the suggestion of personal vanity, a 
manifest desire to attract attention by appearance 
rather than merit. The fad’s reason for existence 
lies in the , omised achievement of the future 
rather than in the experience of the past.” 

With our present knowledge of the failure of 
many of the “changes” in educational practice be- 
tween 1890 and 1930 to achieve what their advo- 
cates so confidently promised and in the light of 
superintendent Soldan’s concept of fads, possibly 
there is some justification in referring to educators 
as faddists. 

During the past decade, there has been no dearth 
of new ideas and remedies accompanied by the 
usual confident promises of success in curing all 
ills. Some of these proposals eventually may be 
proven to be on the level of the milliner’s output 
—for financial gain only. Probably none can be 
placed on the plane of scientific medical research 
where the efficacy of the remedy is scientifically 
verified in the laboratory before being adminis- 
tered to thousands of human beings. It is regret- 
table that our laboratory schools cannot determine 
whether or not the multitude of innovations in 
educational theory and practice actually contribute 
to progress before our public school children are 
subjected to these experiments. It is inevitable 
that some of the reforms projected today will meet 
the fate of vertical writing and thrift education in 
the schools. | 

Unfortunately, there is no pure food and drugs 
act compelling the sponsors of these products to 
label them properly, indicating the contents and 
giving a needed warning to the school leader— 
“Do not increase the dosage.”"—ALLAN R. 
CONGDON, National Treasurer. 
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N AMERICA we take great pride in the fact that 
I education is secularized, that the state, not the 
church, is in control. In fact, we insist that no re- 
ligious instruction of any kind whatever be given 
in our public schools. Religion is left strictly to 
the home and to the church. When the Bible is 
read at school opening exercises held in some 
states, it is done ‘“‘without note or comment’’—a 
phrase derived from our great American edu- 
cator, Horace Mann. 

Religion in America is not nationalized. All 
our churches are ‘‘free.” The religious influences 


engaged in our public schools, and they are tre- © 


mendous, come not from the spoken word, but 
from the living presence of religious teachers. 

The character education movement in our pub- 
lic schools is highly significant; however, it cannot 
take the place of religious training in the home and 
church. Whatever vitality it may have must inhere 
in the kind of religious training and growth 
the teachers of our boys and girls in the public 
schools have obtained in their homes and the vari- 
ous churches. In the last analysis the character edu- 
cation movement must draw its vital power from 
religion. 

American public schools need more teachers 
with moral convictions based upon religious cer- 
tainties, teachers who see the necessity for co- 
operation between the school and the church. 
Cooperation between the school and the church 
reaps valuable rewards to all involved—the stu- 
dent, the church, the home, and the community. 
Teacher training institutions are gradually awaken- 
ing to the fact that more attention should be 
given to such subjects as ethics, philosophy, and 
religion. Surely no one can call himself edu- 
cated who has not developed the spiritual phases 
of his personality, nor can one call himself edu- 
cated who has not developed a reasonably satisfy- 
ing and constructive philosophy of life. In the 
development of such a philosophy, religion plays 
perhaps the most important part. Far too many 
of our teachers in the public schools have had no 


School and Church Cooperation 


By EARL K. HILLBRAND 


* Earl K. Hillbrand is Dean of the University 
Extension Division, Municipal University of 
Wichita, Kansas. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


instruction in ethics, philosophy, or religion, and, 
consequently, see little necessity for promoting re- 
ligious activity on the part of their students. More- 
over, many of these same teachers do not realize 
the importance of the place of the church in human 
society. 

If every church were suddenly blotted out of 
existence, men and women would by tomorrow be 
grouping themselves together in organizations re- 
sembling the church as it exists today. No one 
who takes life seriously and who has known the 
inspiration of a daring enterprise, or who has felt 
the spell of a personal leader, cares to go long 
without linking his. life with those similarly 
minded. He realizes that he is too weak and life 
is too short for him to accomplish what he would 
without the aid of others. That is why the church 
outlasts other organizations. This being true, 
teachers need a more vivid sense of responsibility 
for the church. 

Neither the church nor the schools have been 
perfectly successful, but they have been enor- 
mously successful nevertheless. Men scoff at the 
church and say that it has lagged behind social 
progress. That is nothing against the church. The 
advances of human progress are usually, the bril- 
liant adventure of individual genius. The indi- 
vidual will always, and must always, move ahead 
of the institution. He travels light. He is not en- 
cumbered with impedimenta. He is equipped 
with imagination which, with all their other en- 
dowments, institutions simply cannot have. 

Men scoff at the law and say that it too lags 
behind social progress. The fact is law can never 
be up to date. Only as events move on, as ideas 
about those past events crystallize, can the law take 
form. The law which is significant is found, not 
made; it is discovered. The very fact that it is an 
institution makes it dependent upon the past. 
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Men scoff at education. They insist it is not 
up to date. The World War should have been 
foreseen, and a generation educated against it. 
The depression should have been predicted and 
the public taught how to avoid it. 

It is relatively easy to see the defects in institu- 
tions and not to recognize their advantages. In- 
stitutions cannot escape the nature of their origin, 
cut ties with the past, and deal successfully with 
an unpredictable future. 

The church is here to stay. What is needed is a 
better appreciation of the church and its place in 
society on the part of school men and women, and 
closer cooperation between the school and the 
church. At the present time many forces seem to 
obstruct the church and its program. For example, 
such forces as movies, magazines, advertisements, 
radio, automobiles, commercialized recreation, ob- 
scene literature, and many others. 

The excessive extracurricular progtams of the 
public schools absorb so much student energy and 
time that very little remains for the church. Many 
schoolmen hold to the view that training in char- 
acter development and citizenship through the ac- 
tivities of the school is sufficient. In the judgment 
of the writer, character education or training in 
citizenship is not sufficient. There must be also 
religious education with its greater emphasis upon 
the training of the emotions and participation in 
devotional exercises at home and in church. 

Teachers, besides taking part in church activities 
themselves, should encourage church attendance 
on the part of their students. An interesting plan 
has been worked out at Wessington Springs, 
South Dakota, by Superintendent Barrett Lowe, 
at the request of the clergy of the community, 
whereby at the beginning of the school year a 
questionnaire is presented to the high school stu- 
dents relative to their church attendance. Re- 
ligious education report cards are provided as a 
part of the extra-school program. These cards are 
returned by the several clergymen to the school 
administrator at the end of the year. On on inter- 
denominational basis without mention of indi- 
vidual churches, the superintendent gives suitable 
recognition at the baccalaureate service to those 
graduating seniors who have participated in the 
program. 

The Osborne, Kansas, High School offers activ- 
ity credit for church attendance. Miss Agnes Han- 
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son in the April number of the Kansas Teacher 
describes the Osborne Plan as follows: 


Of the sixteen credits required for graduation from 
high school, one may be an activity credit. Among the 
various activities offered in Osborne High School, one 
for which credit is given is that of church attendance. 
It is felt that, since religion is not taught in the school, 
surely the Sunday attendance of the students may be 
recognized for extracurricular activity. 

Each of the pastors of the city at the opening of the 
school year is given a bundle of church attendance 
slips. Each slip includes space for the pupil's name, date 
(including a.m. and p.m.), name of church, the text 
and the pastor's name. The pastors sign the neces- 
sary number of these and take them to church each 
Sunday, giving them to the head usher who in turn 
hands them to the students at the close of the services. 
The students fill in the remaining blanks. These slips 
are saved and turned in to the school at the end of the 
term. One-fourth credit can be earned in a year’s time by 
the presentation of forty or more slips. At the last-day- 
of-school chapel, further recognition is given for church 
attendance with the presentation of O. H. S. emblems 
to all having forty slips. A chevron is added to the 
emblem for each additional twenty slips. The churches 
and the Hi-Y and Girl Reserve organizations have co- 
operated in furnishing the emblems. 

This plan was begun in the Osborne schools in 1927 
and has been used continuously since that time. It was 
originated by Superintendent L. H. Brewster, and it 
has been given the wholehearted and enthusiastic sup- 
port of all the pastors in Osborne. Over the period of 
thirteen years, a yearly average of thirty per cent of the 
student body have taken advantage of this means of 
earning credit. An additional fifteen per cent have 
made an attempt. About ten per cent earn the chevrons. 


The school of the future undoubtedly will pay 
more attention to the education of the emotions 
and particularly of the nobler emotions, as these 
emotions are quite as important in the transmission 
and safeguarding of culture as is the critical in- 
telligence. The teacher has the opportunity to 
awaken and train the sympathetic emotions in his 
students, the emotions which furnish a basis for 
altruistic actions, public spirit, and human service. 

It has been the observation of the writer that 
those teachers who have made vital contributions 
to the lives of growing boys and girls are for the 
most part teachers who have linked themselves up 
with that great institution we call the church. As 
Dr. Arthur H. Compton, Nobel Prize Physicist of 
the University of Chicago, so well said recently, 


Logic may show what is true; but attitudes are not 
formed by logic. They are formed by environmental 
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Keeping Abreast the Times 


Personal and Professional 


CLARENCE R. AYDELOTT,* head of the department 
of education, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, has 
been transferred to the central office of the St. Louis 
school system as director of curriculum and instruction. 


EpwArD R. BARTLETT,* professor of religious edu- 
cation, DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind., has 
succeeded WILLIAM M. BLANCHARD as dean of the 
college of liberal arts. 


MILTON BENNION,* dean of the school of educa- 
tion, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, retired on 
June 30. He had been dean of the school since 1913. 


RICHARD G. BriILL,* newly appointed principal, 
department for the deaf, Virginia School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, Staunton, Va., was formerly on the staff 
of the California School for the Deaf, Berkeley. 


M. M. CHAMBERS,* newly appointed chief of the 
Student Project Planning Section in the N.Y.A. Di- 
vision of Student Work was a member of the staff of 
the American Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education from 1935 to 1941. He is 
widely known as the author of books and articles on 
legal aspects of education and on the administration of 
higher education, state school administration, and 
problems of youth. 


RopNEY CLINE, dean of instruction, Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, is now dean of the John 
McNeese Junior College, branch of the Louisiana 
State University at Lake Charles. 


In May, FRANK Copy,* superintendent of Detroit 
public schools, submitted his resignation, upon reach- 
ing the age of 70, but was requested by the Board of 
Education to complete his three-year contract which 
expires June 30, 1942. 


IRWIN A. CONROE, director of the New York State 
Division of Higher Education, has been appointed 
acting assistant commissioner of higher and profes- 
sional education. 


GEORGE S. COUNTS,* president of the American 
Federation of Teachers and professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is a candidate 
of the American Labor Party for representative for 
the Borough of Manhattan in the New York City 
Council. 


* Names marked with an asterisk are those of members of 


. Phi Delta Kappa. 


(Material for this section of THe DELTA KapPaAN is 
obtained from several hundred magazines, newspapers, press 
bureau releases, chapter news letters and private letters. 
While the editors check as many of these items as possible, 
it seems inevitable that some errors will occur. We will 
appreciate receiving notice of any such errors.—P. M. C.) 


JOHN O. CREAGER* retired from the directorship 
of the department of college and university education, 
New York University, at the close of the summer ses- 
sion. 


Harpy R. Fincu,* head of the high school English 
department, Greenwich, Conn., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Department of Secondary Teachers of the 
National Education Association for 1941-42. 


The new director of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School is WILL FRENCH,* professor of education and 
director, division of school experimentation and serv- 
ice, Teachers College, Columbia University. GORDON 
R. Mirick * is principal of the high school which is 
located in the Lincoln School building. 


ALBERT M. GarEs, SR., has been appointed presi- 
dent of the South Georgia Teachers College, College- 
boro, succeeding MARVIN S. PITTMAN,* who was re- 
cently dismissed by Governor Talmadge. Mr. Gates 
was formerly president of the Brewton-Parker Insti- 
tute, Mt. Vernon, Ga. - 


JosePH E. Grsson,* formerly head, department of 
education, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., is 
now director of the division of higher education in 
the Louisiana State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge. 


D. L. Harrison,* formerly connected with the 
county education office, Santa Rosa, Calif., is now on: 
the faculty of the Kern County Union High School, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


LAYTON S. HAWKINS,* chief of the trade and in- 
dustrial education service, vocational division, U. S. 
Office of Education, has recently been appointed to 
direct the national defense vocational training pro- 
gram, with the title, Director, Vocational Training 
for Defense Workers. 


NELSON B. HENRY,* University of Chicago, is now 
secretary of the National Society for the Study of Ed- 
ucation, succeeding the late Guy M. WHIPPLE.* 


Rosert N. HILKERT,* who has been director of 
the department of personnel study at the Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa., for the past fifteen years, is now as- 
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sociate director of the Educational Records Bureau, 
New York City. 


HENRY H. HILL,* assistant superintendent of in- 
struction of the St. Louis, Mo., public schools, has 
been appointed to the newly created post of dean of 
the University of Kentucky, Lexington. Dr. Hill was 
formerly superintendent of Lexington public schools. 


JoserH HirsH, Specialist in Health Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, has recently been appointed 
Social Economist responsible for health and welfare 
research and planning in the Public Work Reserve, 
an organization set up in June, 1941, to study prob- 
lems and plan useful public programs for the post- 
defense period. 


Eart Hoimes,* director of athletics, Compton Jun- 
ior College, Compton, Calif., has been elected athletic 
commissioner for the Metropolitan Junior College 
Conference, succeeding KENNETH KERANS, dean of 
men at Los Angeles. 


J. Dan HuLt,* formerly principal of the senior 
high school, Springfield, Mo., has succeeded GEORGE 
Buck, who has retired as principal of Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis. 

HERBERT C. HUNSAKER has succeeded A. CASWELL 
ELuis* as dean, Cleveland College, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, upon the retirement of 
the latter. 


NOLEN M. Irpy,* newly elected president, Ar- 
kansas State Teachers College, Conway, was formerly 
professor of education, University of Georgia, Athens. 


RIVERDA H. JORDAN,* professor of education at 
Cornell University for twenty years, has retired. 


LESTER A. KIRKENDALL,* associate professor of ed- 
ucation, Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, is now head of the division of educational 
guidance, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


HARLAN C. Kocu,* University of Michigan, has 
succeeded C. O. Davis,* retired, as the editor of the 
North Central Association Quarterly. 


HERSCHEL LITHERLAND,* superintendent of Allen 
County, Ohio, schools, is now director of teacher 
training and elementary supervisor at Bowling 
Green, Ohio, State University, succeeding B. L. 
PIERCE. 


CHARLES D. Lutz,* who has succeeded HERBERT 
S. JONEs* as superintendent of the Gary, Ind., pub- 
lic schools, was formerly principal of the Horace 
Mann High School, Gary. 


WorTtTH McC.ure,* superintendent of Seattle, 
Wash., public schools, has been given six months’ 


leave of absence to study for the doctorate at Columbia 
University. 

ERNEST O. MELBy,* dean, school of education, 
Northwestern University, since 1934, has been elected 
to the presidency of the Greater University of Mon- 
tana, Missoula. He was previously on the faculty of 
the school of education, University of Minnesota. 


The new dean, College of Liberal Arts, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, is HARRY K. NEwBURN,* formerly 
associate professor of secondary education and di- 
rector of the university high school. 


ERNEST E. OERTEL,* formerly superintendent of 
schools, Hemet, Calif., has succeeded JOHN H. 
NaPIER, JR.,* as head of Placer Union High School 
and Junior College, Placer, Calif. The latter is now 
city superintendent of schools at Tulare, Calif. 


LEONARD PoWER,* consultant on school facilities 
in the U. S. Office of Education, was formerly co- 
ordinator of research with its Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee. 


CHARLES A. Pray,* Hope, Kans., has enlisted in 
the officers’ training program of the Naval Reserve at 
the Kansas City, Mo., recruiting office. 


Epwin D. Pusey, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens, has been named by Gover- 
NOR TALMADGE to succeed WALTER D. COocKING* 
as dean, college of education. 


Fritz REDL,* newly appointed associate professor 
of social work at the Wayne University school of pub- 
lic affairs and social work, Detroit, is internationally 
known in the field of mental hygiene and social group 
work. 


L. W. REEsE,* superintendent of Washington 
C. H., Ohio, schools and N.E.A. director for Ohio, 
has resigned to become recreation director for the 
“out of camp” activities of the armed forces at 
Pensacola, Fla. 


FREDERICK T. RopE,* is the newly named assistant 
director of the New York State Education Department 
bureau of field services. 


E. R. SAwyER,* has been elected superintendent of 
the School Union of the towns of East Longmeadow, 
Hampden, and Wilbraham, Mass., succeeding BURR 
F. JoNEs,* who is now at Plymouth, Mass. 


H. CLay SKINNER * has been promoted to be head 
of the department of psychology, Arizona State 
Teachers College, Tempe. He is also a member of the 
State Hospital Board and chairman of the State Com- 
mittee on Family Living. 
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DoNALD V. SMART,* new principal of the Victoria 
High School, Victoria, Tex., was formerly principal 
of the high school at Carthage, Tex. Previously, he 
was assistant dean of men at the University of Ala- 
bama. 

HarROLD SPEARS,* formerly director of research 
and secondary education in the Evansville, Ind., school 
system, is now principal of Highland Park, Ill., High 
School. 


GeorGE D. STRAYER, JR.,* formerly professor of 
education, the George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, is now associate professor of education, 
school of education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton. 


GiEN W. Topp,* superintendent of schools, 
Lewiston, Idaho, is now president of the Lewiston 
State Normal School. 


E. R. VAN KLEECK,* superintendent of schools, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., who has been appointed assist- 
ant commissioner of education in the field of instruc- 
tion in public elementary and secondary schools for 
the New York State Education Department, formerly 
held several administrative posts in New York State. 
His successor at Grosse Pointe, PAuL L. Essert,* has 
been head of the Denver Opportunity School and di- 
rector of vocational education for the Denver public 
schools. 


Guy WAGNER,* newly appointed director of the 
campus training school, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, was formerly principal of the training 
school, State Normal College, Oswego, N. Y. 


B. C. Watts* has been appointed to a professor- 
ship in education at Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege, Huntsville, Tex. He was formerly superintend- 
ent of the Deer Park, Tex., independent school dis- 
trict. 

QUENTIN D. WeERT,* who has been on loan from 
his position as director of student work and youth 
personnel for the Indiana N.Y.A. Region II as Su- 
pervisor of Student Work, has returned to the Indi- 
ana N.Y.A. as assistant to the administrator. 


JoHN B. WuirELAw,* head of the department of 
education, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y., 
has been appointed general supervisor of Newton, 
Mass., public schools. 


Joun A. WHITESEL,* newly appointed professor 
in industrial education, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, was formerly professor of industrial arts edu- 
cation, Teachers College of Connecticut. He was a 
visiting professor of education at Ohio State Univer- 
sity during the past summer. 


Recent Deaths 


On July 29, Orro HELLER, dean emeritus, school 
of graduate studies, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., died at the age of seventy-nine. 


FRED KUHLMANN, director of the division of re- 
search of the Minnesota State Department of Public 
Institutions, died on April 19. He had previously 
taught psychology at Clark University, University of 
Wisconsin, and University of Illinois. 

EvERETT DEAN MarTIN,* professor of social phi- 
losophy, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif., and 
widely known author, died recently. 


Jesse H. NEWLON,* professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, died suddenly on 
September 31. He had served as president of the 
N.E.A. in 1924-25, and was the associate editor of 
The School Executive, as well as the author of several 
books in the field of education. ; 


Witsur H. Norcross, professor of psychology at 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., died on June 11 at 
the age of fifty-eight years. 

The death of CLARENCE E. RARICK,* president of 
Fort Hayes Kansas State College, was announced on 
August 1. 

Harvey A. SCHOFIELD, president of the State 
Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisc., died August 3. 


C. O. Topp,* professor of education, Iowa State 


‘College, Cedar Falls, for nineteen years, died suddenly 


on May 25 at the age of sixty-eight years. 


Guy M. WHIPPLE,* secretary-treasurer for the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education and editor 
of its yearbook for the past twenty-six years, died on 
August 1. He had resigned the editorship during 
the past summer and had planned to retire from the 
secretaryship in March, 1942. 


Meetings and Conferences 


SEPTEMBER 22—American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. University of Chicago, Chicago. 


SEPTEMBER 29-OcTOBER 3—National Recreation 
Congress. Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. Theme: 
The America We Defend. Pamphlet of Topics for 
group discussion available from the National Recrea- 
tion Association, 10 for 75 cents. 


OcToBER 3-4—Winfield Educational Clinic. Hotel 
Brettun, Winfield, Kans. 


OcTOBER 13-16—National Association of Public 
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School Business Officials. Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City. 

OcToBER 14-17—American Public Health Associa- 
tion. Convention Hall, Atlantic City. 


OcToBER 20-22—Association of Urban Universi- 
ties. Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 


OcToBER 30-31—Association of American Uni- 
versities. Lincoln, Nebr. 


OctoBer 30-31—Tenth Educational Conference 
sponsored by the Educational Records Bureau and Co- 
operating organizations. Biltmore Hotel, New York 
City. 

NovEMBER 7-8—National Association of State 
Universities. Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C. 


NovEMBER 9-15—American Education Week; 
twenty-first annual observance. Theme: Education 
for a Strong America. Daily topics: Sunday, Seeking 
World Order; Monday, Building Physical Fitness; 
Tuesday, Strengthening National Morale; Wednesday, 
Improving Economic Well-Being; Thursday, Safe- 
guarding School Support; Friday, Learning the Ways 
of Democracy ; Saturday, Enriching Family Life. 

Special packets of materials to assist in observance 
of the week, for the kindergarten-primary, elementary, 
junior high, and high school grades, are available 
from the N.E.A. Each contains: posters, leaflets, and 
stickers; a 32-page manual; a folder for the Sunday 
observance; and other materials. Also available are: 
a two-color button to be worn by pupils; two musical 


plays, for high school and for elementary school use; . 


and a 11/,-minute 35 mm. sound movie trailer for use 
in commercial theatres. 

NOVEMBER 10-12—Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities. The Willard, Washington, 
D. C. 

NovEMBER 14-15—Child Study Association of 
America. Hotel Commodore, New York City. 

DECEMBER 3-5—Fifth Annual School Broadcast 
Conference. Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

DECEMBER 4-6—National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness. New York City. 

DECEMBER 8-9—National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Vocational Education. Statler Hotel, Boston. 


DECEMBER 10-13—American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Inc. Statler Hotel, Boston. 


DECEMBER 26-27—American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish. St. Louis. 


DECEMBER 27-28—American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 27-29—American Sociological Society. 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City. 

DECEMBER 27-30—American Economic Associa- 
tion. Commodore Hotel, New York City. 


DECEMBER 27-31—American Political Science As- 
sociation. Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 


DECEMBER 28-29—American Association of Teach- 
ers of French. Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis. 


DECEMBER 28-29—National Association of Biology 
Teachers. Dallas, Tex. 

DECEMBER 28-31—American Library Association 
Midwinter Conference. Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

DECEMBER 29-30—College Physical Education As- 
sociation. Book-Cadillac, Detroit. 

DECEMBER 29-31—American Philosophical Associ- 
ation; Eastern Division. Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; Pacific Division. Mills College, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

DECEMBER 29-31—Association of American Geog- 
raphers. Barbizon-Plaza, New York City. 


DECEMBER 29-31—Modern Language Association 
of America. Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. 


DECEMBER 29-31—National Business Teachers As- 
sociation. Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 29-31—National Collegiate Athletic 
Association. Book-Cadillac, Detroit. 

DECEMBER 29-JANUARY 2—American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Adolphus and Baker 
Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 

DECEMBER 30-31—American Student Health As- 
sociation. New Yorker, New York City. 

JANUARY 8-9—Association of American Colleges. 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

JANUARY 30-31—American Council of Learned 
Societies. Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C. 

FEBRUARY—American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. Los Angeles, Calif. 

FEBRUARY — Inter-American Bibliographical and 
Library Association. Washington, D. C. 

FEBRUARY 18-20—American College Personnel 
Association; also National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. Fairmont and Mark Hopkins Hotels, San 
Francisco. 

FEBRUARY 20-21—American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges. St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 

FEBRUARY 20-21—National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems. St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco. 
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FEBRUARY 21-25—National Association of Second- 
ary-school Principals of the N.E.A. Hotel St. Francis, 
San Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 21-26—American Association of School 
Administrators. Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 21-26—American Educational Research 
Association; meeting with the American Association 
of School Administrators. San Francisco. 

FEBRUARY 23-25—Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, N.E.A. Hotel St. Francis, 
San Francisco. 


ApRIL 6-11—Association for Childhood Education. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


AprIL 14-16—American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


Apri 15-18—American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans. 


APRIL 17-18—Conference on Reading Instruction, 
Pennsylvania State College, School of Education, State 
College, Pa. 


APRIL 23-25—American Philosophical Association ; 
Western Division. University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

May 1-2—American Council on Education. May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


May 4-6—Institute for Education by Radio. Desh- 
ler-Wallick, Columbus, Ohio. 


May 18-20—National University Extension As- 
sociation. Nittany Lion Inn, State College, Pa. 

JUNE 22-27—American Library Association; 64th 
annual conference. Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


JUNE 28-JuLY 2—National Education Association. 
Denver. 


Colleges and Universites 


THE heavy responsibility placed upon colleges and 
universities to improve the guidance of students as a 
result of governmental and industrial demands for 
trained personnel, was emphasized at a conference of 
college and university presidents and representatives 
of national defense agencies of the government in 
Washington, July 30 and 31. It was recommended 
that institutions prepare a roster of students, faculty, 
and alumni, classified in terms of areas in which each 
is prepared to render effective service, and be prepared 
to provide a list of such individuals to local or national 
industrial or governmental defense agencies. Con- 
versely, colleges should keep their students and alumni 
informed of changing personnel needs in the defense 


training program. A report of this conference ap- 
pears in the August 13 issue of Higher Education ana 
National Defense. 


A NEW LECTURESHIP in education was established 
this year in the All-University School of Education at 
Syracuse University. It is named in honor of the first 
dean of Syracuse University Teachers College, the 
late J. Richard Street, who in 1906 prevailed upon 
Mrs. Russell Sage to provide a site, building, and en- 
dowment for the college. The lectureship is financed 
by the former dean’s son, Dr. W. Walter Street, a 
practicing physician in Syracuse. 

By vote of the school of education faculty, Harry 
S. Ganders, Dean of the school, was chosen to deliver 
the first address, Education for War and Peace, which 
was delivered on June 17 for the university's educa- 
tional conference. Dean Ganders reviewed the con- 
flicts in the present international situation between 
force and civilization and the consequent challeage 
to the people who believe in Christian-like philoso- 
phies, religion, and democratic theory. 

“The immediate task is one of preparing our de- 
mocracy for victory in this war. The long-term task 
is one of preparing people for cooperation in a united 
world. The first requires that teachers clarify the 
meaning of democracy, help correct its deficiencies, 
strengthen morale, and combat materialism. The 
second consists, first, in the enlightenment of the 
people on the fact of non-inevitability of war. . . . 
Secondly, we must prepare mankind to take the next 
logical step in the evolution of states, namely, the 
creation of some form of international govern- 
ment. . . . A world organization can be based upon 
political freedom and the irreducible necessities of 
food, shelter, fuel, land, security—what Lincoln called 
the ‘identical old questions.’ And I would add, edu- 
cation.” 

THE AMERICAN Association for the Advancement 
of Science is joining with the University of Chicago 
in celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the latter's 
founding, from September 22 to 27, inclusive. A 
program of addresses by distinguished scientists and 
scholars and an extensive series of symposia in the 
fields of the natural sciences and the humanities will 
be presented under the title, “New Frontiers in Edu- 
cation and Research.” 

Dr. F. R. Moulton, Smithsonian Institution Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., is permanent Secretary of the 
Association and is in charge of the Association’s par- 
ticipation in the celebration. 

COLLEGE enrollment will be smaller this year, but 
the general level of accomplishment will be higher in 
the opinion of President Howard L. Bevis of Ohio 
State University. ‘Those students who do enroll will 
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be individuals who have made their decisions deliber- 
ately, in the face of temptation from temporary jobs 
in industry. Eliminated from their number will be 
many of those who in the past have gone to college 
simply because it was the thing to do, or because they 
had nothing else to do. . . . Moreover, these young 
people will come to the campus with new standards 
of values for the work they are to take. All about they 
are seeing evidence that courses formerly taken re- 
luctantly as required subjects are now regarded as 
vital to national defense.” 


THE FIRST applicants for the new advanced pro- 
fessional degrees for school teachers and administra- 
tors offered at the University of Illinois began their 
work during the past summer session. Only one 
candidate was immediately admitted to work for the 
new degree of Doctor of Education, though several 
of the thirty-six candidates, accepted for the new de- 
gree of Master of Education, intend to continue for 
the Doctorate degree. Candidates were selected from 
nearly twice as many applicants. The new degrees, 
according to T. E. Benner, dean of the college of 
education, are highly specialized and selective beyond 
the conventional master of arts or science and doctor 
of philosophy degrees. Older degrees are being con- 
tinued without change. 

THE OPINION of a special committee of the Board 
of Higher Education, New York City, that formal ex- 
aminations of any type do not determine merit in 
selecting or promoting teachers of college rank has 
been presented in a recent report. The committee con- 
cluded that the present method of appointments to the 
four municipal colleges—on recommendation by de- 
partmental committees, the heads of academic de- 
partments, and by the president of the college after 
an evaluation of education, graduate work, publica- 
tions, teaching experience, and research records of all 
candidates—is “‘‘effective and suitable.” The com- 
mittee warned that requirement of formal examina- 
tions for appointment might create inbreeding and 
would fail to reveal many important qualifications of 
acceptable college teachers. 


ONE hundred and sixty doctors of philosophy, who 
received their degrees from Ohio State University, 
are included in Leaders in Education (New York and 
Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press), according to a recent 
study by Harry G. Good, professor of education at 
the University. The seventy-nine who hold a degree 
of doctor of philosophy in education won their Ph.D.’s 
when they were 38 years old; while the aver- 
age age for the forty-three who won the degree in 
psychology was 32.8. Many of the holders of the 
degree in these two fields had extended professional 
careers before they received the degree. About half of 


the 122 holders are located in what may be considered 
large universities. 

“CLASSROOM walls hinder education in the social 
sciences,” says Harold M. Dorr, associate professor of 
political science at the University of Michigan, speak. 
ing before the nineteenth annual Institute for Admin- 
istrative Officers of Higher Institutions. He urges 
redesigning courses to encourage speculation, investi- 
gations, analysis, discussion, and decision. Laboratory 
methods could also be developed, including field work, 
summer camps, original investigation, and apprentice- 
ship. “Closer relationships with public and semi- 
public officers and institutions should be encouraged. 
After the completion of the elementary courses, it 
might be well to require, as a prerequisite for further 
study, a report based upon not less than six months of 
personal experiences and original investigations.” 
Arguing that the principle of vertical departmentaliza- 
tion is unsound, Professor Dorr suggests that greater 
cooperation between departments and a better coordi- 
nation of offerings are essential to intelligent in- 
struction. 


TEACHERS colleges can and do attract and hold the 
better high school graduates is the conclusion of the 
Cooperative Test Service of the American Council on 
Education, based on the study of seventeen teachers 
colleges, selected on a nationwide basis. Comparison 
of the effectiveness of certain student admission pol- 
icies was made among the selected normal schools, 
colleges in general, and teachers colleges in general. 
The selected schools participated in the National Col- 
lege Sophomore Testing Program and gave one or 
more tests in English expression and recognition of 
acceptable usage, one on general culture, and one on 
contemporary affairs. The superiority shown by the 
seventeen selected teachers colleges was in comparison 
not only to the other, self-selected teachers colleges but 
to the liberal arts and other types of colleges in the 
program. 


OBSERVATION of teaching techniques as a measure 
of evaluation was recently advocated by Professor Wil- 
liam J. McGucken, S. J., director of the department of 
education at St. Louis University, speaking before the 
Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Insti- 
tutions at the University of Chicago. Whether or not 
teachers welcome observation of their teaching tech- 
niques, the experience of more than three centuries 
has proved it effective in the improvement of teaching 
and such “is the system used in the Jesuit colleges and 
universities for evaluating college teachers.” He 
argues that rating scales and questionnaires circulated 
among the students and alumni are much less valuable 
than observation in rating the efficiency of teachers. 
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THE Langer Bill (S. 1504) provides for an exten- 
sion for one year of the original statutory provision 
for deferment of college students to the end of the 
academic yeat in which they are registered. Many 
letters have been received by representatives and sen- 
ators concerning the bill. However, it is felt that 
there is no present indication that the bill will be 
seriously considered, according to the August 13 issue 
of Higher Education and National Defense, issued 
by the American Council on Education. 


FINANCIAL aid for college students, in the form of 
scholarship loans or wages for part-time work, totals 
more than $50,000,000 a year in the United States, 
according to a bulletin recently published by the U. S. 
Office of Education. This is an average well above $55 
per student. Funds provided by the institutions 
themselves amounted to over $41,000,000. N.Y.A. 
payments in the school year were almost $10,000,000. 
New York leads all states in total aid, followed by 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and California. 


HALF scholarships, amounting to $10 toward the 
usual course fee of $20, will be given by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to members of the United States 
armed forces who enroll in courses offered through 
the home study department. Scholarships will be 
limited to men in the ranks and non-commissioned 
officers. 


A NEW “occupation clinic” has been set up by the 
University of Texas and the Hogg Foundation, the 
University’s mental hygiene agency, to aid prospec- 
tive new students in selecting their future careers. 
Already some fifty high school graduates have availed 
themselves of the free vocational service—aptitude 
and interest tests, personal conferences with voca- 
tional guidance experts, and planned courses of study. 
Similar tests given in private life would cost from 
$25.00 to $100.00, and at least one other state univer- 
sity offering the guidance service charges $10.00 for 
it, according to Charles V. Dunham, director of the 
counseling service. 


THE CURRICULA of Hampton Institute has been 
thoroughly revised under the leadership of President 
Malcolm S. MacLean. Entrance requirements have 
been considerably raised, and a considerable drop in 
enrollment is expected as a result. The new personnel 
and guidance system, recently established under a 
General Education Board grant, will hunt and en- 
courage college entrance for young people who show 
special talents in leadership, shop skills, and art, while 
eliminating those who, by the most modern testing 
and studying, would be better served by going to 
work rather than continuing their education. A divi- 
sion of general studies, including the units of fine 


arts, languages, natural sciences, social studies, and 
out-of-class activities, has been added to the cur- 
riculum. 

INTELLIGENCE among Negro students seems to be 
directly related to social and economic status, accord- 
ing to a survey recently conducted by Herman G. 
Canady, head of the psychology department at West 
Virginia State College for Negroes and a recent re- 
cipient of a doctor of philosophy degree from North- 
western University. He divided the 497 students of 
the West Virginia State College who were studied 
into three groups, according to economic and social 
backgrounds and found that the highest grades went 
to the group with highest family backgrounds. Cor- 
relations were also found between intelligence test 
scores and position of the father, family income, geo- 
graphic locality, community standards, size of family, 
and family culture. These findings, according to Dr. 
Canady, parallel similar findings among white stu- 
dents, and indicate that the low standard of living 
of the Negroes, due to limited opportunities, is the 
cause for continued inferiority in educational work 
for the majority of Negro students. 


Public Schools 


THE American Association for Adult Education is 
now entering upon a new phase of its existence. The 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, which has been 
the chief support of the association for the last fifteen 
years, has decided that it can best serve the cause of 
adult education during the next decade by providing 
funds ($350,000) for the establishment of an insti- 
tute devoted to an intensive study of the opportunities, 
problems, materials, and methods of adult education, 
and to the training of leaders and competent workers. 
The Institute of Adult Education will supply to the 
association and to its membership the results of its 
studies and other activities. The Association will con- 
tinue in its place of leadership in the adult education 
movement, under its own initiative and support. 

Morse A. Cartwright will serve as executive officer 
of the Institute and as professor of education at Teach- 
ers College. He will also continue to hold the position 
of director of the Association, without salary. Both 
the Institute and the Association will be located at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The Association will cease publication of the Jour- 
nal of Adult Education with the October, 1941, issue 
but will issue a quarterly of the same size to be known 
as The Adult Education Journal. The Emergency Pro- 
gram for Defense, made possible by a year’s grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation in the Fall of 1940, is 
being discontinued. The last issues of Defense Papers, 
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Defense Digests, and Community Councils in Action 
appeared in June. The association will cease to conduct 
the readability laboratory at Teachers College Septem- 
ber 30, 1941; and some of its activities and equipment 
will be transferred to the Institute. 

The Institute of Adult Education will deal primarily 
with the training of leaders. It will also issue, on an 
experimental basis, material of instruction for adults 
at many educational levels. The production of mate- 
tials for educational use in connection with motion 
pictures and the radio will also be experimented with. 
The program of basic research along sociological and 
psychological lines will also be carried on by the In- 
stitute and Teachers College. 

The personnel of the Institute will include, among 
others: Professors Edmund deS. Brunner, Lyman Bry- 
son, Morse A. Cartwright, N. L. Engelhardt, H. L. 
Forkner, W. C. Hallenbeck, Helen Judy-Bond, I. L. 
Kandel, Irving Lorge, and Ernest G. Osborne. 


THE COMMISSION for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education has been organized by the National 
Education Association. The commission will protect 
education and teachers against the attacks of any 
agency which has for its objectives the undermining of 
the American school as a cornerstone of democratic 
ideals and practices. It will investigate criticisms and 
movements against education, school systems, teachers 
colleges, textbooks, teachers organizations, and indi- 
vidual teachers. It will study the groups opposing 
education, discover the sources of their funds, and take 
such action as is considered appropriate. It will also 
try to protect the American schools from educational 
curtailment and financial restrictions due to competi- 
tion for funds on the part of other national needs. 

The commission consists of approximately sixty 
members, an Executive Committee of ten, and one rep- 
resentative from each state teachers’ association. Don- 
ald DuShane,* formerly president of the N.E.A. and 
superintendent of schools, Columbus, Ind., has been 
chosen full-time secretary with headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 

“THE demand for teachers, especially in those fields 
usually dominated by men, has increased. This is an 
obvious result of the draft and rather tempting re- 
munerations offered in defense industries and govern- 
mental agencies. The teaching vacancies created by 
the Selective Service Act are, however, only temporary 
ones as the positions are being held open for the se- 
lectees when they return from service,” according to 
Lewis Eldred, chairman of the Bureau of Educational 
Service, Cornell University. 


THE Guide to Action Series of professional books, 
issued by Educational Publishers, Inc., of Minneapolis, 
is planned to assist the educational administrator. Each 


volume treats one major area and presents existing con- 
ditions, desirable attainments, and procedures to be 
employed in moving toward the desired end. Manuv- 
scripts are reviewed by successful administrators of 
schools systems to insure their practical value and are 
edited by Theodore L. Reller of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The 1941 series of five volumes may 
be subscribed to at the rate of $6.50. Volumes are 
priced individually at $1.60 each. Two titles have 
already been issued: Magill’s Administering Voca- 
tional Education and Butterworth and Ruegsegger's 
Administering Pupil Transportation. Other books, to 
appear during 1941, are: Johnston, Edgar, Adminis- 
tering the Guidance Program; Coulbourn, John, Ad- 
ministering the School Library; and McBroom, Maude, 
Administering the Reading Program. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION and its relation to public 
school education is France’s “most acute internal 
conflict,” according to Jerome Carcopino, France’s new 
State Secretary for Education, as quoted in a recent 
issue of School and Society. He urges friendship be- 
tween the school and the church and makes a sug- 
gestion similar to that advocated in the United States, 
that “hours shall be set aside when those children 
whose parents desire it shall receive religious train- 
ing from the curé at the church. At the same time the 
municipalities will be authorized to share the expense 
of the religious instruction, whether Catholic, Protest- 
ant or Jewish.” 


School Law Review is a new periodical which be- 
gan publication in March, 1941, and which presents 
abstracts of current legal decisions in the field of 
school law under such sub-headings as bonds, build- 
ings, claims, contracts, damages, taxation, teachers, 
etc. The first issue contains sixteen pages. Subscrip- 
tions may be placed through the publisher, Dennis 
Hartman, 3210 Selby Avenue, Los Angeles, California, 
for $10 a year. 


THE folk songs of America, as they are sung by 
the people themselves, are explained and illustrated in 
“The Ballad Hunter” series of ten recorded programs 
prepared by the radio research project of the Library 
of Congress, and now available to educational and 
cultural groups as well as to radio stations from the 
Federal Radio Education Committee, U. S. Office of 
Education. The programs have been recorded on 
both sides of five sixteen-inch records to be played at 
3314, RPM. Each program lasts fifteen minutes. Rec- 
ords may be secured at $2.50 each. 


Wings Over the Classroom is a newly issued an- 
thology of poetry composed by the school teachers of 
America. Poems by some 200 school teachers of the 
United States and Canada are included in the compila- 
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tion, which the editors plan to issue annually. Subject 
matter is not confined to the classroom. Several Phi 
Delta Kappans appear among the authors. The volume 
was issued by Harbinger House, 41 W. 35th Street, 
New York City, at $2.50. 


A sEriES of Standard Driving Lessons is offered to 
schools by the Royal Lion Automobile Clubs of Stock- 
bridge, Mich., a non-profit high school organization. 
The book, which provides material for eighteen 
weekly meetings of junior automobile club groups, 
was developed in cooperation with several state police 
departments, members of the departments of public 
instruction in middle-western states, a number of 
state highway officials, college safety experts, and rep- 
resentatives from various other safety agencies, in ad- 
dition to scores of school superintendents and princi- 
pals from all the states. 

The lessons, which are intended not to duplicate 
existing driving tests but to supplement such material, 
feature actual driving tests, physical examinations of 
the prospective drivers, and numerous supplementary 
projects. There are ten units: (1) Need for Driver 
Training; (2) How Accidents Are Caused; (3) The 
Individual Behind the Wheel; (4) The Automobile; 
(5) The Highway; (6) The Law; (7) Driving 
Fundamentals; (8) Driving Requirements; (9) Driv- 
ing Skills; (10) Driving for Maximum Economy and 
Enjoyment. The book will be forwarded to all schools 
enclosing six cents postage together with their applica- 
tion for Royal Lion Automobile Club membership. 

The Royal Lions were organized in 1929 by a group 
of ten- and twelve-year-old boys, who were interested 
in automobiles, and in the collection of automobile 
literature. They have 51,000 members and sponsor 
a subsidiary, The National Federation of Junior Auto 
Clubs, which has 300,000 membership. 


Adventures of Annabelle, escorted by Jerry Hardy, 
is an attractive primer of safe driving issued by the 
Highway Education Board of Washington, D. C. 
Single copies are free on request, and the sixteen-page 
pamphlet may be obtained in quantities at 5 cents each. 

Annabelle, an automobile, suddenly begins to talk 
and urges Jerry and all drivers to follow seven rules for 
safe driving after dark: (1) Slow down after dark. 
(2) Use the passing beam when meeting other cars. 
(3) Watch out for pedestrians. (4) Adjust and re- 
pair headlights periodically. (5) Keep headlights and 
windshield clean. (6) Don’t drive when you're 
drowsy. (7) Stop well off the road at night. 


THE “Decide-for-Yourself Packet’ is a new device 
developed by the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 
211 Fourth Ave., New York City, to aid American 
citizens in becoming familiar with all kinds of current 
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controversial topics and in recognizing and discerning 
propaganda when they find it in the literature issued 
by local and national associations, clubs, committees, 
pressure groups, etc. 

Packet No. 4, “For and Against the War,” contains 
an introductory leaflet describing the propagandist’s 
methods and suggesting work projects for individuals 
and groups to help them in analyzing the issues and 
coming to a conclusion. A bibliography lists ap- 
propriate books on the subject of propaganda in war. 
The packet also contains original materials selected by 
the Institute from the literature of major interest 
groups—some twenty-five leaflets and pamphlets is- 
sued by organizations which are pro-allied and pro- 
nazi. The majority of the material is from American 
groups, representing labor, students, communists, 
fascists, peace groups, isolationists, etc. The price of a 
single packet is $1.00. Regular members receive 
twelve packets a year for $10.00. Special rates are 
offered on quantity shipments to one address. 


THE California Test of Personality is a series of 
tests or inventories intended to measure characteristics 
or specifics of democratic behavior and attitudes. 
These specific attitudes and behaviors have been classi- 
fied under twelve headings, namely, self-reliance; 
sense of personal worth; sense of personal freedom; 
feeling of belonging; freedom from withdrawing 
tendencies ; freedom from nervous symptoms; knowl- 
edge of social standards; social skills; freedom from 
anti-social tendencies; home relations; school or oc- 
cupation relations; and community adjustment. Ap- 
propriate behaviors have been established at primary, 
elementary, intermediate, secondary, and adult levels. 

These instruments were devised by Dr. Louis P. 
Thorpe and Dr. Ernest W. Tiegs, of the University of 
Southern California, and Willis W. Clark, Director of 
Research and Guidance of the Los Angeles County 
Schools. They are published by the California Test 
Bureau, 3636 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles. 

For school age pupils, the California Test of Per- 
sonality is a teaching-learning or development instru- 
ment primarily. For adults it is an employment as 
well as a clinical instrument. The tests are designed to 
identify and reveal the status of certain highly im- 
portant factors in personality and social adjustment 
which are usually designated as intangibles, character- 
istics which defy appraisal or diagnosis by means of 
ordinary ability and achievement tests. 

A manual of directions includes brief definitions of 
the various components of the test and tables of per- 
centile norms. An answer key or form on which a 
profile of the individual’s personal and social adjust- 
ment may be marked and a class record sheet for use 
with the test are included in each packet of tests. The 
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teacher’s manual for the intermediate series includes 
illustrative examples of approaches to improvement of 
personality adjustment, and suggestions for treatment. 


School Statistics* 


Approximate number of elementary pupils: 
Public 18,482,000 
Private 2,225,000 


20,707,000 
Approximate number of high school pupils (4 years) : 
6,834,000 


Number of Elementary school teachers: 
Public 


Private 


Number enrolled in 1-teacher schools. . . 
Pupils transported at public expense... . 
Estimated number to be graduated from public and 
private schools: 
8th grade 
1,275,000 


Enrollment of all institutions of higher 
education 

College freshmen 

Graduate students (included above).... 100,000 

Number of Masters degrees granted... . 25,000 

Number of Doctors degrees granted... . 3,200 

Instructional staff in institutions of higher 
education (not including officers)... . 

Enrollment in public night schools 

Enrollment in part-time and continuation 


1,450,000 
400,000 


110,000 
1,400,000 


* Estimates of U. S. Office of Education for 1941-1942. 


College Expenses 


Minimum college expense figures are given by J. G. 
Smith in the July issue of The Texas Outlook, based 
on a study of the young men in East Texas State Teach- 
ers College during the session 1940-41. He found 
34.48 per cent of the boys working all or part of their 
way while attending this college, and 22 per cent 
doing light housekeeping. 

Minimum costs for college expenses for this group 
were as follows: $5.25 per month, average cost of 
room per student, including housekeeping equipment 
and utensils; $5.67 per month, average cost of food 
(some staple foods were brought from home but 
usually this amount covered all food used) ; $5.15 per 
month, average cost of clothes, laundry, supplies, and 
other incidentals; $7.66 per month, tuition and fees. 
Thus the average minimum expense of attending this 
college may be calculated at $23.86 per month or 
about $215 for the school year of nine months. 


The Teacher 


The teacher is a prophet. 
He lays the foundations of tomorrow. 


The teacher is an artist. 

He works with the precious clay of unfolding 
personality. 

The teacher is a builder. 

He works with the higher and finer values of 
civilization. 

The teacher is a friend. 

His heart responds to the faith and devotion of 
his students. 


The teacher is a citizen. 
He is selected and licensed for the improvement 
of society. 


The teacher is a pioneer. 

He is always attempting the impossible and 
winning out. 

The teacher is a believer. 

He has abiding faith in the improvability of the 


Joy ELMER MorGAN. 


School and Church 


(Continued from page 18) 

influences of which religion and education are of 
primary importance. At no other time has it been quite 
so urgent for our educational institutions to promote at- 
titudes which lead to cooperation and good will. 

At no other period has it been so necessary for schools 
and colleges to create attitudes favorable to good group 
life. 
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Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


The Nineteenth National Council of Phi Delta 
Kappa will meet in Chicago at the LaSalle Hotel 
December 28, 29, 30 and 31, 1941. Agenda for the 
council will be published in the October issue of this 
magazine. : 

THE Coat of Arms of Phi Delta Kappa has been per- 
fected finally and, in response to numerous inquiries, 

a book-ends design has been prepared and 
BOOK the book ends are ready for shipment. The 
ENDS Coat of Arms was designed with the co- 

operation of the official jewelers of Phi 
Delta Kappa and adopted in 1939. It is not only at- 
tractive but symbolic of much that is Phi Delta Kappa. 
The keystones represent the three original organiza- 
tions, Pi Kappa Mu, Phi Delta Kappa, and Nu Rho 
Beta. The three stars represent the child, the home, 
and the school. Research is symbolized by the burning 
lamp and the book, service by the flaming torch, and 


aa 


leadership by the upraised hand and sword. On either 
side of the shield are acanthus leaves which signify 
learning. 

The book ends are made of white brass and beauti- 
fully finished in dark bronze, brass, or brushed silver. 
The upper part is hollow, while the lower part or base 
is leaded to give weight and stability to the book 
ends when in use. The width at the base is six inches, 
the height is seven and five-eighths inches, and the 
weight is approximately four and one-half pounds per 


pair. 


These book ends make excellent Christmas pres- 
ents for members of Phi Delta Kappa. They may also 
be used as special recognition gifts with appropriate 
engraving on the base of either one or both of the 
ends. They may be purchased from the national of- 
fice at $8.00 per pair, all shipping charges prepaid. 
Engraving will be done on order and billed at actual 
cost. 
The national office keeps a small stock of the book 
ends on hand and will be able to fill orders promptly 
while the stock lasts. An additional supply is now 
being manufactured but when these are sold there is 
no assurance at this time that metal will be available 
for any further production. Prompt order is there- 
fore important if certain delivery is to be assured. 

The Coat of Arms has also been mounted on walnut 
for a wall plaque. There have been several requests 
for such an item and a very beautiful wall plaque has 
been prepared, the coat of arms being cast in bronze. 
The over-all size of the plaque is 9 by 11 inches and 
the name plate or award plate for engraving is 154 
by 4 inches. The plaque may be secured on order 
from the national office at $8.00. Delivery will be as 
prompt as possible, although immediate shipment 
cannot be guaranteed on this item. 
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For THE first time since the annual statistics have 
been presented, the records are so arranged that the 
relative standing of the members 
in field chapters and campus chap- 
ters can be tabulated. With the 
enrollment in field chapters less 
than 12 per cent of the total enrollment, the field 
chapters have more than 18 per cent of the total num- 
ber in good standing on their rolls. This seems to be 
very complimentary to the field chapters but on closer 
analysis, it is not a condition entirely unexpected. 
The field chapter enrollment is more of an active en- 
rollment while the campus chapter enrollment re- 
tains all of the nominal memberships, many of which 
may reside in the area of a field chapter but do not 
become affiliated with it. 

While the field chapters as a whole have 75.5 per 
cent of good standing, six of them have less than 
60 per cent of their members in good standing (see 
Table 1). This is hardly in keeping with the argu- 
ments presented several years ago when the field chap- 
ters sought the privilege of collecting the annual dues 
from the members of field chapters. It was argued at 
that time that the close association possible in the field 
chapter would enable the chapter to collect the an- 
nual dues from all of its members and that the chap- 
ter could function in such a way as to revive the 
nominal memberships in the vicinity of the field 
chapter. The objective has been attained in a measure, 
but the possibilities are far from being exhausted. 
Thirteen per cent of the field chapter enrollment is 
nominal memberships and more than eleven per cent 
is in arrears for one or two years. There is a real 
opportunity for increasing the percentage of good 
standing within the present membership of the field 
chapters and an even greater opportunity exists among 
those who have not been enrolled in them. 

The campus chapters have shown a marked decrease 
in good standing when compared with the percentage 
in good standing for the fraternity as a whole last 
year, when there was 48.9 per cent of the member- 
ship in good standing. This year the campus chapter 
enrollment, exclusive of the number in the field chap- 
ters, is down to 44.4 per cent (see Table 11). Twenty- 
four chapters have less than 50 per cent in good 
standing, thirteen have less than 40 per cent in 
good standing, and five have less than 30 per cent 
in good standing. It would seem that each of these 
chapters which are able to show less than 50 per cent 
of good standing should launch an aggressive series 
of activities to make Phi Delta Kappa membership 
more attractive and worth while for those who seem 
now to have lost interest. Quite obviously, the older 
chapters find it more difficult to maintain a high per- 
centage of good standing due to the higher age aver- 
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age of the memberships and the consequent larger 
proportion who have retired or who are near retire- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the decreasing percentage 
in good standing for the fraternity as a whole is 
largely due to this factor. 

A summary of the statistics for the field chapters, 
the campus chapters, and the fraternity as a whole is 
given in Table III. The percentage of good stand- 
ing for the total membership is 47.9 for the year end- 
ing May 31, 1941. Im the preceding year, the per- 
centage was 48.9 and in the year before that, the 
percentage was 49.6. These figures indicate a gradual 
lowering of the proportion of the membership inter- 


TaBie I. FIELD CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR 
YEAR 
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Upsilon 
Phi 


Alpha Gamma. . 
Alpha Delta... . 
Alpha Epsilon. . 
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2,463 215 428 


Norte: Lambda Field Chapter statistics do not appear since 
the charter for the chapter was voluntarily surren- 
dered in December, 1939. 
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Alpha........| 181] 89.5| 1 0 sig 
119 84} 70.6 25 U 
Gamma....... 59 40} 67.8 9 P 
73 | 65.2 26 Phi 
Epsilon.......| 318] 236] 74.2 40 Ch 
94; 64.4 23 Psi 
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Cae... 56.7 18 Al; 
Alpha Alpha...| 49 43| 87.8 3 All 
Alpha Beta... . 59 56| 94.9 0 
58| 37] 63.8 14 OAL 
69} 58] 84.1 2 Al; 
51} 32] 62.7 12 
Alpha Zeta.....| 87] 75] 86.2 5 All 
AlphaEta.....| 67] 41] 61.2 16 All 
Alpha Theta. . . 53 45 | 84.9 All 
Alpha Iota... .. 44 42] 95.5 Aly 
Alpha 35 26| 74.3 Al 
Alpha Lambda..| 43 40| 93.0 Bet 
Alpha Mu..... 39 27 | 69.2 Be 
AlphaNu.....| 47] 45] 95.7 
Alpha Xi....... 49 | 100.0 Bet 
Alpha Omicron. 58 49| 84.5 
Alpha Pi...... 45 43| 95.6 ma 
Alpha Rho..... 62 53 | 85.5 
Alpha Sigma. . . | 72 72 | 100.0 “yy 
Totals...... 3,263 
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TABLE II. CAMPUS CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR 32Np FISCAL YEAR 


Total Withdrawals Good Standing Arrears 
Initiates Total ies Present ‘ 
Chapters 32nd Enroll- Field**) Enroll- Nominal 
Year | ment Transfer} Dead | Drop* ve ee ment |Number|PerCent! 31st | 30th 
Memb’ rs 
Alpha.......- 43 | 1,189 50 57 20 353 709 252 35.5 46 16 395 
88 | 2,179 196 | 72 30 149 | 1,732 585| 33.2 112 89 946 
Gamma...... 59 886 38 32 12 165 639 210 32.9 50 50 329 
eee 59 1,189 38 47 20 251 833 291 34.9 68 57 417 
Epsilon....... 20 854 53 39 26 116 620 225 36.3 43 38 314 
52 | 1,144 96 45 36 203 764 51.7 32 26 311 
ieee wl ers 53 952 53 36 39 45 779 309| 39.7 52 37 381 
ee 38 717 31 18 14 13 641 194 30.3 44 41 362 
DOs Soe «ae 6 606 18 40 15 7 526 227 43.2 25 16 258 
Kappa....... 47 737 26 20 40 105 546 165 30.2 24 18 339 
Lambda. ..... 81 | 1,143 38 32 36 293 744 386} 51.9 47 62 249 
MB... LS 40 482 10 18 8 38 408 233 57.1 24 18 133 
SRR: oniin seen 80 941 39 34 8 75 785 261; 33.2 48 53 423 
Se 23 565 18 30 3 1 513 370 72.1 33 7 103 
Omicron..... 43 658 18 19 23 47 551 318| 57.9 35 25 173 
_ ee eee SP 72 946 45 30 1l 100 760 406 53.4 54 39 261 
SR oe 80 | 1,174 17 32 25 16 1,084 678 62.5 65 57 284 
Sigma***.... 34 | 1,076 36 26 90 52 872 332 38.1 124 77 339 
WB, 2+ + crnal 24 546 14 20 11 1 500 279 55.8 43 35 143 
Upsilon... ... 39 645 26 12 15 81 511 168 32.9 41 20 282 
Saree 28 733 21 19 1l 128 554 184 33.2 43 62 265 
a RR a Ae 22 438 22 7 6 69 334 127 38.0 36 18 153 
eer 44 941 38 29 10 36 828 256; 30.9 55 56 461 
oo eee 82 904 18 24 20 175 667 279 41.8 82 36 270 
Alpha Alpha. . 26| 347 7| 14 0 22 504 115| 22.8 22 22 345 
Alpha Beta... . 18 293 7 6 8 0 272 158 58.1 12 12 90 
Alpha Gamma. 34 531 6 6 6 22 491 118| 24.0 36 32 305 
Alpha Delta. . . 20 395 4 4 0 17 370 76 20.5 25 17 252 
Alpha Epsilon. 64 | 1,146 15 23 10 292 806 435| 54.0 70 75 226 
Alpha Zeta... . 27 371 2 9 6 45 309 140 45.2 27 22 120 
Alpha Eta... .. 24 340 1 9 18 0 312 249| 79.8 15 9 39 
Alpha Theta. . 16 444 4 9 6 7 418 152| 36.4 36 25 205 
Alpha Iota... . 37 462 8 8 1 9 436 246| 56.4 41 28 121 
Alpha Kappa. . 40 557 1 12 7 6 531 128 24.1 43 40 320 
Alpha peg 15 333 Fs 6 35 2 288 156 54.2 28 20 
Alpha Mu... . 50 714 22 10 3 40 639 231 36.2 84 65 259 
Alpha Nu... .. 50| 536 8 8 4 5 511 241| 47.2 49 46 175 
Alpha Xi... .. 19 337 3 3 3 10 318 112} 35.2 34 32 140 
Alpha Omicron 33 285 2 2 0 64 217 110 50.7 21 20 66 
Alpha Pi... ... 14| 158 0 4 0 0 154 128| 83.1 1 6 19 
Alpha Rho... . 4 88 1 2 0 1 84 60} 71.4 12 5 7 
Alpha Sigma. . 42 345 4 4 17 8 312 237 76.0 46 18 1l 
Alpha Tau... . 23 280 3 2 0 3 272 187 68.8 31 23 31 
Alpha Upsilon. 56 263 2 1 0 118 142 79| 55.6 23 27 13 
Alpha Phi... .. 11 171 0 2 0 1 168 99 58.9 20 21 28 
Alpha Chi. . . . 42 285 1 0 0 60 224 127 56.7 38 26 33 
Alpha Psi... . . 13 122 0 0 1 0 121 100 82.6 14 7 0 
Alpha Omega. . 12 160 0 1 0 1l 148 137 92.6 7 4 0 
Beta Alpha. . . . 27 136 0 1 0 0 135 118 87.4 10 7 0 
Beta Beta... .. 27 108 0 0 0 1 107 80 74.8 27 0 0 
Beta Gamma. . 51 51 0 9 0 51 51} 100.0 0 0 0 
Tee. ocx: 1,952 | 31,103 | 1,062 884 654 3,263 | 25,240] 11,200 444 | 1,998 | 1,562 | 10,480 


*This column is the total of members who ate “withdrawn,” “demitted,” or “expelled.” The majority consists of 
“withdrawn” memberships. 

** Field Chapter members do not lose membership in the campus chapter; but for statistical purposes they are herein 
recognized as a separate group. 
*** Sigma Chapter has Sion under suspension since August 22, 1940. 
Nore: Beta Delta Chapter statistics do not appear since the chapter was installed on June 7 in the 33rd fiscal year. 
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Tas_e III. SUMMARY OF CAMPUS AND FIELD CHAPTER STATISTICS 
32ND FISCAL YEAR—1940-1941 


Campus Chapters Field Chapters Total Fraternity 
tandi Good Standi Good Standi 
Good Standing Enrol ing ing 
Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
25,240 11,200 | 44.4 3,263 2,463 | 75.5 28,503 13,663 47.9 


ested in maintaining an active, or supporting, relation- 
ship. However, a portion of the seeming loss of inter- 
est is due to causes which can and should be overcome 
and the coming national council will do well to con- 
sider ways and means of improving business proce- 
dures with membership conservation as a major 
objective. 


INTERIM National Committees have been appointed 
and are now functioning for the purpose of bringing 

to the national council meeting in 
INTERIM December information essential to 
NATIONAL the intelligent consideration of cer- 
COMMITTEES tain problems before the fraternity. 

The committees have been chosen 
in such a way as to be fairly representative and some 
are localized so that meetings might be held. It did 
not seem possible to localize all committees. 

Academic Freedom: “To investigate the cruciality 
of the problem of freedom of teaching and learning.” 
David E. Bunting (Chairman), University of Tampa, 
Tampa, Florida; Harry Elder, Terre Haute, Indiana; 
Fred W. Frostic, Ferndale, Michigan; and Arvey E. 
Diettert, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dues, Transfer, and Related Problems: “Inasmuch 
as we feel, and I think a lot of other people feel, that 
this matter of the collection of dues and overlapping 
of campus and field chapters and so on is still in a 
rather confused state, I make a motion that an interim 
committee be appointed to study this situation dur- 
ing the next biennium, and to report to the Nineteenth 
National Council with recommendations. . .. An 
interim committee to study the question of dues, 
transfers of membership, and related problems.” 
Adopted. Theodore A. Siedle (Chairman), State 
Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania; William 
H. Anderson, Jr., Denver, Colorado; and Cecil Don- 
ald Hardesty, Montebello, California. 

Chapter By-Laws Review: ‘To determine the ex- 
tent to which local by-laws are in existence, have been 
approved by the national executive committee, and 
are on file in the national office as required by the na- 
tional by-laws, and are in conformity with the national 
constitution and by-laws.” Floyd Goodier (Chair- 
man), Illinois State Normal University, Normal, IIli- 
nois; Dean W. Flagg, Skokie, Illinois; Walter A. 


Eggert, Chicago, Illinois; Lewis Ward Williams, Ur- 
bana, Illinois; and Roy K. Wilson, Charleston, Ill. 

National Constitution and By-Laws: ‘To study 
critically the present constitution and by-laws in the 
light of the Statement of Policy adopted: (1) The 
primary interest of the fraternity is and should be 
centered in the personal relationships and local activi- 
ties of the individual chapters and the activities of 
the national organization can be justified primarily 
as they contribute to this fundamental purpose. A 
primary function of the national organization shall be 
the stimulation of an intelligent consideration of all 
matters of general policy by every member of all local 
chapters. (2) Matters of general policy shall be de- 
cided by the national council and the functions of 
the national officers shall be the implementation of 
the policies.” James A. McCall (Chairman), 207 W. 
Washington Street, Champaign, Illinois; Carl C. Mc- 
Cormick, Springfield, Illinois; E. Delmar Gibbs, 
Chicago, Illinois; Edward R. Johnson, Normal, IIli- 
nois ; and Eric Oscar May, Chicago Illinois. 

Location of Campus Chapters in States Which Do 
Not Have Campus Chapters—e.g. Montana: “To 
study the situation in these unorganized states, Mon- 
tana and the other states with no campus chapters, this 
committee to study the situation and make such pro- 
posals as may seem advisable regarding the creation 
of campus chapters in said areas. . . . The motion is 
to appoint an interim committee to study the Mon- 
tana situation further, and other areas similarly af- 
fected.” Adopted. James Manning (Chairman), 
1427 S. W. Hume, Portland, Oregon; John Frederick 
Horn, Austin, Texas; and Herbert F. Sorenson, Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 

Ritual of Phi Delta Kappa: “To study present 
forms and practices as well as the text and arrange- 
ments of the printed official ritual and to make pro- 
posals in the light of the findings as to: text revisions; 
aids in presentation; mechanical devices; procedure 
improvement; other matters suggested by the results 
of the committee investigation.” Charles F. Willis, 
(Chairman ), 3 East 25th Street, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Douglas G. Grafflin, Brooklyn, New York; R. A. 
Biswanger, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Burnice H. 
Jarman, Bethesda, Maryland; and William C. Seipp, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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Directory of Chapter Secretaries 


DISTRICT I 


HN E. CORBALLY, District Representative, Education H 
J of Washir gton, Seattle, Wash. 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 

Campus Cuarrer—University of Washington. Francis F. 
7, 114 Education Hall, University of Washington, Seattle, 

Wash. 

Campus Cuapter—University of 
me School of Education, University of 
Atpna GAMMA Campus Cuaprer—State College of 

Thomas Logen, Box 247, College Station, P man, Wash 
Field Chapter—Portland, Oregon. James Pelley, 2801 N. E, 
Place, Ore J 


Ipha Beta Field Cha ton Philip E. Hauge, 
acific Lutheran Pack: Parkland, W: 


Harold B. Ber- 
Eugene, Ore. 


DISTRICT II 
OSMAN R. HU District Representative, 3551 University 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

Detta Campus Cuaprer—Stanford Universi Daniel J. Stone, 
Cubberley Education Building, Stanford niversity, if. 
spa Campus Cuapter—University of California. Jerome W. 

— Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Erstton Campus of Southern Cal- 

—, Herbert Read 123, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, ait 

Zeta Campus Cuaprer—University Arizona. J. F. 
Walker, Bin A, University Station, College of Education, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 

Omicron Campus Cuaprer—Claremont Colleges. Edwin 
P. Dean, P. O. Box 67, Claremont, Calif. 

Upsitron Campus Cuaprer—University of Utah. R. 
Thompson, Stewart Training School, University of Utah, Sal 
Lake City, Utah. 

Atpna Cu1 Campus Cuarrer—University of California at Los 

Angeles. Aubrey L. Berry, 123 Education Building, 405 Hil- 
~ Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Alpha Field oy Francisco, California. E. D. Goldman, 
$01 Fillmore Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Delta Field Chapter—Fresno, California. W. G. Martin, c/o 
County Superintendent's Oliice, Fresno, Calif. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. Leslie WV. Kalb, 
2112 Linnington Avenue, West Los Angeles, Calif. 

Eta Field Barbara, California. A. Gaylord Wil- 
son, Senior High School, San Luis Obispo, Calif, 

Xi Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. Wesley Young, Stock- 
ton High School, Stockton, Calif. 

Tou Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utah. Lester J. Neilson, 724 
Windsor Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Omega Field Chapter—San_ Diego, California. Jens Hutchens, 
4363 Trias Street, San Diego, Calif 

Alpha Rho Field Chapter—Bakersfield, California. Manville R. 

etteys, 1712 Kensington Street, Delano, Calif. 

Alpha Sigma Field Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. Loren Vaughn, 
r., 2222 N. 21st Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 


DISTRICT III 


WILLARD N. VAN ye District Representative, High 
School Principal, Topeka, Kans. 

States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 

Gamma Campus Cuarter—University of Missouri. K. S. Davis, 
University High School, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Kappa Campus Cuarter—University of Kansas. Russell Mosser, 
119 Fraser Hall, University of Lawrence, Kans. 

Mu Campus Cuarrer—University of Texas. Parker Davis, 309 
Sutton Hall, University Station, Austin, Tex. 

AtpHa Camrus of Oklahoma. F. F. 
Gaither, Box 99, Faculty Exchange, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

Atrpua Detta Campus Cuarter—Kansas State College. Charles 
Lockhart, Department of Education, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kans. 

Beta Beta Campus Cuarprer—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
nes. Laie Hildebrand, North Texas State Teachers College, 

‘on, T 
Beta Ficid Chaptor—St. Leute, Ward E. Barnes, 7622 
Rosedale Drive, St. Louis, M 

Gamma Field of Perdue B. G 613 

Lindenwood, Topeka, Kans. 


Theta Field Chapter—Kansas Missou Virgil Bower, 
Greenhaven Addition, North City, 
E. Hood, 


Kappa re Chapter—Warrensburg, Missouri. Seward 

tral Missouri State Teachers College, W Warrensburg, Mo. 
klahoma. Earl C. Denney, 1631 E. 


“he 4 | Field iid Chapter Houston, Texas. Clarence Orman, 


DISTRICT IV 


-_V. BREITWIESE entative, University 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. 


owa, Minn 
Campus of Iowa. Paul Blommers, 
College of Education, University of goes lowa City, Iowa. 
Era Campus Cuarter—University of Min Robert Koen- 
ere 208 Burton Hall, University of as Minneapolis, 
inn. 
Omicron Campus Cuaprer—University of Nebraska. Frank E. 
spzeneen, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 


ALPHA Campus Cuaprer—University of North Dakota. 
Alfred S. Nehring, Box 546, University Station, Grand Forks, 

Campus Cuaprer—Colorado State Coll of Educa- 
McIntosh, Colorado State College Education, 
eeley, 


Sicma Campus Cuarrer—University of Denver. Newell 
B. Walters, 2040 S. Columbine Street, Denver, 


Campus Cuaprer—University of Colorado. 
5. ae School of Education, University of Colorado, Boul- 
million, S, 
Nebraska. John F. Showalter, Tech- 
Alpe Xi Field Moines, Iowa. W. C. Findley, 629 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
FREDESICE, G Beran District Representative, 535 S. Lincoln, 
Bloomington, 
ginia, Kentuck 
Avena Campus Indiana University. L. E. Dyer, Fair- 
Zeta Campus CHaprer—University of Arthur David 
Pickett, Faculty Exchange, Graduate Bdvce 
Chicago, Ill. 
P1 Campus of A. A. Klautsch, 102 
University High School, Urbana, Ill 
C. Wiberg, 1457 Henry Avenue, Des Plaines, Ill. 
Pur Campus £ Wisconsin. 
ison, Wis. 
OmeEGA Commas CHAPTER— 
Ann Mich, 
ALPHA Campus of 
of Education, 
Nu Campus — University of W. Gayle 
Starnes, of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
Omeca Campus Caarrern—Wayne University. James A. 
Kennedy, 16772 Mansfeld Avenue, Mich. 
Nine Mile Road, 
Mu Field Chapter—Muncie, Indiana. Vernal H. Carmichael, 
Nu Field Cha or Chine. Illinois. William G. Wilson, 1732 
Upsilon Field Chapter—Milwaukee, W 


Pe: Field ‘eatin of South Dakota. T. M. Risk, Ver- 
High School, Omaha, Nebr. 
DISTRICT V 
States: Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
HAPTER— 
view School, Bloomington, Ind. 
Building, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 
Upsitton Campus University. Vernon 
Ha Box 18, Bascom H niversity of Wiscowie’ "i M 
Cincinnati. Chester 
University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
"Ohio. 
ton, Ky. 
Zeta Field Chapt Petrelt,, Micki R. Van Hoesen, 600 W. 
fine 1 Mick. 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
isconsin. Theodore 
merlein, 4776 N. Shefficld Avenue, Whitefish Bay, Wis. 


Chi Field Chapter—Terre Haute, Indiana. D. W. Morris, 2508 
Farrington Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Aipha Gamma Field Chapter—Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
ells, 44 Emerald Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 
— Delta Field Chapter—South Bend, Indiana. A. W. Peden, 

tral High School, South Bend, Ind. 
Alpha Epsilon Field Chapter—Hammond, Indiana. Emmett L. 
iordan, 1925 Lake Avenue, Whiting, Ind. 
Alpha Zeta Field Chapter—Evansville, Indiana. Cecil Couts, Fort 
ranch, In 
Alpha Eta Field Cha Indiana. Emil Roth, 157 
erkley Road, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theta Field Chapter—Normal-Bloomington, Illinois. 
. Clifton Kurtz, Bloomington High School, Bloomington, II. 
Alpha Kappa Fieid Chapter—Appleton, Wisconsin. N. P. Nel- 
son, State Teachers College, shkosh, Wis. 
Alpha Lambda Field Chapter—Fort Wayne, Indiana. Charles W. 
ickhoff, 1305 Home Avenue, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Alpha Mu Field Chapter—Lafayette, Indiana. Charles A. Smith, 
616 E. Monroe Street, Delphi, Ind. 
Alpha Nu Field Chapter—Toledo, Ohio. Carl W. Toepfer, 3348 
arley Road, Toledo, Ohio. 
Alpha Omicron Field Chapter—Charleston, Illinois. Roy K. Wil- 
son, 1146 Eleventh Street, Charleston, Il. 
Lewis R. Toll, Ma- 


William 


Alpha Pi Field Chapter—Macomb, Illinois. 
comb, IIl. 


DISTRICT VI 


EARLE O. LIGGETT, District Representative, Superintendent 
of Schools, Munhall, Pa. 

States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 

Beta Campus Cuarter—Columbia University. John Spicer, Stu- 
dent Organizations Office, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

Tueta Campus Cuapter—Cornell University. Earl G. Planty, 
Stone Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Iora Campus Cuapter—Harvard University. John T. Cook, 6 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

X1 Campus Cuarrer—University of Pittsburgh. Charles B. 
Pierce, Education Building, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Ruo Campus Cuarptrer—New York University. Egbert H. Van 

Delden, Room 56, Student Activities Building, New York Uni- 

versity, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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of Pennsylvania. Thomas E 


Tau Campus Cuapter—Universit 
Walnut Street, University of 


McMullin, Eisenlohr Hall, 381 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Arua Era Campus Cuarter—Temple University. William J. E, 
Stewart, Box 141, Temple University, Broad Street and Mont. 
gomery Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Avena Lamspa Campus Cuapter—Boston University. Arthur 
C. Jones, School of Education, Boston University, 84 Exeter 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Avena Pi Campus Cuaprer—Rutgers University. Lawrenc 
Moore, 5 Prospect Street, Somerville, N. J. . sd 

Ruo Campus Cuarpter—Johns Hopkins University. 
don Modinger, 3715 ead, 

Tau Campus Cuaprer—Pennsylvania State College. H. C. 
Smith, 402 Frazier Street, State College, Pa. 

Atpua Put Campus Cuaprer—Syracuse University. Howard 
Brett, School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 


Avrua Pst Campus Cuaprer—University of Buffalo. Robert L. 
Schonewolf, School of Education, University of Buffalo, 3335 
Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Beta Gamma Campus Cuarpter—George Washington University, 
Malcolm E. Turpin, 2316 33rd Street, S. E., Washington, D. 


No Field Chapters in this District. 
DISTRICT VII 


GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, District Representative, Dowty 
ment of Secondary Education, University of Alabama, Uni 
versity, Ala. 

States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 

Pst Campus Cuaptrer—Geor Peabody Colle for Teachers. 
Ottis K. McMahon, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Avcpua Beta Campus Cuarrer—University of Virginia. W. H. 
Cato, ness D, Peabody Hall, University of Virginia, Univer- 
sity, Va. 

Kappa Campus Cuaprer—University of Tennessee. John 
J. Fuller, Box 4226, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

X1 Campus Cuapter—University of Alabama. C. E. 
Williams, College of Education, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Ala. 

Beta Atpua Campus Cuaprer—Louisiana State University. W. J. 
Bordelon, c/o Education Department, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, University, 

Alpha Iota Field Chapter—Jackson, Mississippi. E. F. Puckett, 

rystal Springs, Miss. 
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